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EDITORIAL 


THE CHINESE STUDENT MIND TO-DAY 


The minds of Chinese students show differing trends from time 
to time. At one time they were bent on guiding China’s political 
affairs. At another time they were vitally interested, we were 
frequently told, in Communism as China's way out of its social and 
economic quagmire. Neither of these interests dominate their minds 
at present. The pressure of authority has deflected their attention 
from politics. With regard to Communism school authorities, in 
some places, aver that student interest therein is quiescent if not 
entirely absent. There are those, however, who feel that this is so 
only on the surface. In any event neither of these issues loomed 
prominent in student conferences this last summer. Since such 
conferences were largely controlled by students this noticeable absence 
of these topics from their programs was not due to suppressive 
policies on the part of conference leaders. So far as summer con- 
ferences reveal. their minds Chinese students have new major 
interests. 


The topies on which Chinies focused this 
summer were knowing, or understanding, and doing. The first may 
well be a reaction against the divergent and sometimes discordant 
claims of the various panaceas offered for the curing of China’s ills. 
Certainly Chinese students are not now yielding to the lure of slogans 
but are seeking to unravel some of the problems of life in China for. 
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themselves. To that extent they are trying to do their own thinking. 
While that is true their dominant interest this summer was in doing. 
They are tired of talking that ends in a cul de sac. As a result 
effort was made to hold conferences near centers where experiments 
in social or rural reconstruction were going on. The conviction that 
rural reconstruction is indispensable to national rebuilding ran 
through most of the conferences. We have been interested in noting 
how students in Mass Education classes, as well as those in summer 


conferences, have engaged.in practical bits of reconstructive service 


such as road- or bridge-building or specific services to rural groups. 
Students are learning creative service. There is also among them 


2 growing consciousness that a religious dynamic is essential if one 


would meet China's widespread challenges successfully. 


Two aspects of this situation call for special attention by those 
who work with and for students. Students still tend to think of 
their religious experience as something apart from their conference 
or social activities. They need to understand that complete religious 
experience is not a moment or movement set off by itself but that 


sharing conference life together or serving men in simple or elaborate 


ways are also facets of a religious experience that finds full expres- 
sion. Religious experience ineludes the whole of life; it is both 
inward and outward. A man may know God both in his intimate 
silences and in moments of social sharing. Experiences of reality 
may come either in individual knowing or collective doing. Here is 
a challenge to teachers of religious education. Second, this student 
urge to work should be capitalized wherever and whenever possible. 
Within a hand’s throw of wherever there is a group of students there 
are urgent and achievable tasks waiting for them to assay. No long 
hikes or expeditions are needed to locate them. They and their 
teachers must uncover the tasks, list them and then discover how 
to start working at them. No country offers so many immediate and 
necessary tasks for students as China does everywhere. 


MISSIONARIES RE-DRAFTED TO THE HOME BASE 


In December, 1932, the Editor attended the meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America. Very few mis- 
sionaries in service were there, but it was surprising to note the 
large number of ex-missionaries present. These latter were serving 
in various capacities on mission boards. The impression received 
thereby was recalled by the fact that another of the leading mission 
boards, as reported in this issue, has called a missionary to take the 
place of one of its retiring foreign secretaries. We heartily con- 
gratulate the board concerned. However this additional instance of 
the drafting of a missionary to a board secretaryship has given us 
somewhat earnestly to think. To those ex-missionaries on board 


_ gecretariats must be added others serving as teachers in various 


institutions at the home base, usually in subjects connected with 
missions or mission fields. We have no doubt that each re-drafting 


of a missionary back to the home base has been justified by those 


doing the drafting and in many cases satisfactorily to everybody. 
Nevertheless this re-drafting policy has aspects which invite atten- 
tion. It has crept up on us unawares! _ = 
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The Report of the Laymen backfired because of their tendency 
to discount somewhat the calibre of missionaries in general. On 
this point the Fact-Finders and the Appraisers did not quite see 
eye toeye. Nevertheless an impression grew out of that Report that 
missionaries tend more to the mediocre than fits in with the efficiency 
of the missionary enterprise. This point some missionaries readily 
admitted; others refuted it; it left us without any feelings one way 
or the other. We recognized that.amidst so much smoke there is 
probably at least a smouldering fire! Now those boards and 
institutions which re-draft missionaries back to the home base do 
not select those of mediocre reputation. This means, of course, that 
this process of re-drafting missionaries has tended to lower the 
calibre of the missionary force left behind. Those thus re-drafted 
meant a decrease in the percentage of the missionaries whose absence 
the Laymen were assumed to deplore. Thus insofar as the present 
missionary force is not of the calibre it ought to be this re-drafting 
is one of the causes, even though those re-drafted are only a small 
proportion of the total missionary force. The fact is that a pro- 
portion of the high calibre missionaries who came for life service 
turned out to be short-termers so far as field service is concerned. 


_ We are aware that the service of these ex-missionaries functions 
significantly in enabling the boards to orient themselves and in 
preparing future missionaries; also in increasing understanding of 
the cultures of the lands in which the ex-missionaries have served. 
They occasionally revisit their former fields of labor and take 
refresher courses therein. But so far as doing missionary work is 
concerned their time on the field became largely and unintentionally 
a means of preparation for service at the home base. We are glad 
to note, however, that the latest example of this re-drafting process 
is to spend half of his time on the field. Such a policy might well 
become more general. Le 


This practise of re-drafting missionaries for work at the home 
base correlates with another idea we heard stressed when on furlough, 
namely, that missionaries must bear a considerable share of the 
responsibility for promoting interest in missions among their sup- 
porting constituencies as well as do the work for which they came 
to the field. This would be alright as a policy if re-drafted mis- 
sionaries and board secretariats were also responsible for the carrying 
on of work on the mission field which is not, in general, expected 
of them. Thus viewed the modern missionary force has three 
functions towards the home base. First, to carry on the work their 
groups support on mission fields; second, promote interest in the 
support of that work at the home base; third, train, to some extent, 
workers for missions located at the home base. The steady and 
forced withdrawals of missionaries during these days of missionary 
depression raise questions about this triple function of the missionary 
that should be more carefully scrutinized than they have been. If 
the missionaries are to bear responsibility for promoting mission 
interest at the home base as well as do the work on the field more 
of the responsibility for directing the work should be transferred: to 
the field. Is all this, too, there is a drift towards a policy whereby 
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all those who direct the boards at the home base will have been 
trained therefor by work on the mission fields. Is it, also, a move 
towards a deeper merging of experience on mission fields with that 
at the home base? We venture to make these points in the hope 
that our readers will comment on them. 


CHINA’S PRESENT ATTITUDE TO CHRISTIANITY 


To those who experienced the bitter attacks against Christians 
and the Chureh in China of a few years ago the present situation 
is in almost startling contrast. The Church is carrying on a wide- 
spread evangelistic campaign with no opposition other than here and 
there interference by Communists or bandits. Hospitals are render- 
ing increasing aid to sufferers and receive a growing proportion of 
their current maintainence funds from Chinese sources. Schools are 
not only receiving an enlarging proportion of their income from 
fees but are also receiving contributions from other than church 
sources. The University of Nanking, for instance, has in about a 
Fear received over a quarter of a million dollars (silver) from govern- 
ment and other sources towards important projects. Yenching 
University received some sixty thousand dollars through the Ministry 
of Education. Other institutions have likewise received such aid. 
Private Chinese are being more and more approached for contri- 
butions to Christian institutions and are recognizing the justice of 
the principle involved even where they are unable to make a con- 
tribution. Here and there banks loan money to be expended through 
Christian agencies. Undoubtedly indigenous support of Christian 
work is growing though no ) figures are available to indicate how far 
this has gone. 


This growth of support for Christian institutions in China is 
due to a number of factors. Private Christian schools no longer 
suffer from discrimination by educational authorities. Their work 
is appreciated and they now come in impartially for criticism of 
that work or for Chinese support of it when available. All this is 
part of a growing cooperation between Christian and non-Christian 
agencies toward a common end—the welfare of the Chinese people. 
This cooperation is proof of a friendly and appreciative attitude 
towards Christian effort. Such significant cooperation is seen along 
other lines also. In this issue we report two cases where Christian 
conferences met on the campuses of government schools to their 
mutual benefit and understanding. This cooperation and indigenous 
support gives every sign of further development. The emphasis on 
Confucian ideals and the New Life Movement shows a growing 
realization of the necessity of inculcating moral principles in Chinese 
minds as well as new economic and social ideals and practises. ‘ Into 
this latter move the Christian genius should enable it to fit easily 
so as to enlarge its service to China. 


This growth in indigenous support and . means, as 
it should, increasing Chinese influence in the conduct of the institu- 
tions and projects concerned. Two issues are emerging in this 
connection that call for more attention than they have received: 
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First, there is a decided tendency for Christian institutions and; to 
some extent urban churches, to serve mainly the middle class in 
China. Thus to those who can pay the fees, or contribute, are falling 
more and more the benefits of Christian institutions. From the 
viewpoint of the necessity of securing indigenous support this result 
is to some extent inevitable. But Christians must not permit their 
institutions to minister to one class alone or mainly. To stop this 
tendency is one of the new problems. It must be studied and steps 
taken to see that Christian institutions serve the whole of Chinese 
society. This tendency, since it is shared by other than Christian 
schools, may explain why the proposed new constitution avers that 


elementary education must be free! 


Second, there is the question of insuring that religious education 
will have an enduring place in Christian schools. To remain Chris- 
tian they must provide religious as well as other education. As 
these schools fall more and more into the hands of Chinese, as they 
should, the question of who is to teach religious education and guide 
the religious life of the institutions concerned comes increasingly to 
the fore. More than once we have seen the statement that while 
the Chinese will accept administrative and other responsibilities 
religious education tends to be left to the missionaries. Relatively 
little is being done to train Chinese as religious educators. Further- 
more, from all we can gather Chinese Christians show hesitancy in 
accepting this responsibility. This situation emphasises the neces- 
sity of missionaries continuing to come to do this work. But that 
can be a temporary measure only. If the Chinese are to assume 
responsibility for these institutions they should assume this one with © 
the rest. The evident lag in their doing so needs careful study. 


It is another of the new and significant issues. 


SLIGHTED CAUSES 


A wave of evangelistic fervor is sweeping over the Christian 
Church in China. In addition the number of efforts to express the 
Christian faith in social reconstruction are increasing. Some other 
Christian causes are at the same time suffering from slight in the 
sense that while not entirely forgotten they do not have as large a 
place in programs and discussions as the two causes mentioned above. 
‘We wish to draw attention to four of these relatively slighted causes. 


First, Christian Unity. So far as we know no summer con- 
ference has discussed this issue though it is one of the primary 


obligations of Christians. The Chinese Recorder has recently published 


two articles on the subject and is being pressed to secure more such. 
We take it that the problem is not now one of urging the general 
obligation or necessity of Christian Unity. Most informed Chris- 
tians in China accept both. We do need, however, vital and wide- 


spread discussion of practical measures for furthering Unity. Un- 


fortunately there is not, at the moment much, if any, intradenomina- 
tional discussion of unity. It does not appear on the programs of 
interdenominational gatherings. China was once ahead of the home 
‘base in seeking Christian Unity; it is now behind the home base and 
lagging considerably behind India also in aggressive discussion 
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thereof. We have a feeling that the next step is for Chinese 
Christian leaders to make this obligation one of their primary con- 
cerns. The divisions that have to be pruned off are of western 
creation; but the new graft needed must fit into Chinese Christian 
necessities. Hence further promotion of Unity is no longer the 
responsibility of missionaries alone. We should like to know just 
why Chinese Christians, as a whole, are not attempting to create 
their solution to the problem of the frustrating divisions brought in 
by the missionaries. If Christian Unity is to pass from being a 
slighted cause to being a live search it must be given a more pro- 
minent place than it now occupies in the Chinese Christian mind. 


Second, there are the two interwoven issues of international 
relations and militarism. Christians claim that their way of life 
would solve the first and eliminate the sin of the second: Here and 
there is a protest against enforced military training in Christian 
schools. Groups or individuals pass between China and Japan,. 
seeking to increase mutual understanding and appreciation. But 
summer conferences again, certainly an index of what is considered. 
as of pressing importance, do not seem to have touched either issue. 
The Committee of the National Christian Council bearing on inter- 
national relations appears to be dormant. Yet China is moving 
towards national militarism and has a portentious influence in inter- 
national relationships. No solution to either of these issues will 
arise automically. If the Christian Church in China is to become a 
factor in eliminating militarism and war and improving internatione! 
relations it must approach both issues with aggressive determination 


to make its principles effective. At the moment Christian principles 


bearing on these issues are just slogans. Christian slogans count for 
no more than others. Something more must be done by Christians 
if the causes of international brotherhood and peace are to pass from 
the list of slighted causes. Christians must inject courage into their 


convictions! 


Finally, there is the menace of narcotics. In the past Christians 
have done yeoman service in fighting it. The Anti-Opium Association 
is still active. We gather, too, that Christians are somewhat more 
aggressive in this connection than in regards to the issues mentioned 
above. Yet at present the Christian Church is a negligible force in 


fighting this gigantic evil. The traffic still goes on. Clandestine 


factories for the production of narcotics are appearing in China. As 
restrictions against the traffic stiffen up in other parts of the world 
China tends to become the headquarters of narcotic profiteers. 
Christians should take up this fight again! . 


Every one of these slighted causes presents a staggering 
challenge! Christians are concentrating on releasing the individual 
from his fetters, on building up their churches and offsetting the 
effects of the depression in missions. They might say:—‘“These 
issues are beyond our present strength!” We need to remember, 
however, that spiritual strength is vitalized through battling with 
enemies too big for easy conquest. Such issues are, in fact, neces- 
sary to insure the putting forth of all the strength Christians have 
and adding thereto by enlarging effort. 
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Humanism in China 
F. R. MILLICAN | 


it will be well, before discussing the varidus types of Human- 

ism in China, first to summarize briefly some of the uses of 

the term in the West. The “roots of humanism”, we are told, 
are to be found in the discovery of man by man. In the West the 
Greeks are credited with having first made this discovery. It was by 
the Sophists that man came to be considered the measure of all 
things. They turned the stream of thought away from external 
nature to man and his inner nature. In Western Europe, however, 
it was as late as the 15th century, following the fall of Constant- 
inople, that there developed a revival of interest in Greek classics of 
the 5th and 4th centuries before Christ. This gave rise in Italy to a 
group of “pagan humanists” who rejected belief in God. It also gave 
rise to a group of Christian humanists, including Erasmus, the 
“prince of the humanists,” in whose thought humanism was revealed 
in the capacity of man to hear the voice of God and to think God's 


thoughts after Him. 3 


In the Cambridge Platonists the stream of humanism retains a 
decided consciousness of the need of something higher than man in 
the universe. In Deism and its theory of an absent God we have a 
type of humanism more fully associated with the idea of the self- 
sufficiency of man. We have a later representation of certain types 
of the humanistic spirit in men like Matthew Arnold. Again the 
pragmatism of Wm. James in America is definitely called humanism 
by Schiller. Literary and artistic humanism, as opposed to the 
excessive modernism accompanying the development of the natural 
sciences, finds expression in such works as “Humanism in America”. 
This is an effort to maintain in art and life the cultural ideals which 
the new materialism tends to destroy. Growing out of the positivism 
of Comte and the pragmatism of men like James and Schiller there 
is also what has been called a religious humanism. These two streams 
later united in the immediate empiricism and instrumentalism of Prof. 
John Dewey. We are told by Dr. D. C. Macintosh that “as the fruit 
of this union the new religious humanism was born.“ | : 


Theology and metaphysics are rejected and the development of 
science in the interest of human welfare is emphasized. The sense 
of the superhuman, or the “More” as found in James is rejected by 
the representatives of this type of humanism. This is true in the 
main of what are known as the “Chicago Group” and the “Columbia 
Group” of thinkers. Of course, we have to speak with some quali- 
fications here because, as someone has said, the winds blow from all 
directions in Chicago. This is equally true, no doubt, of New York. 
To many of these religion is in no way the sense of a conscious 
relationship to a supernatural power, or God. The term God may be 
only a symbol of sccial values or of a blind force. oie a 


Ss O many claimants for the term Humanism have arisen thaf 


* Humanism, Another Battle Line, King p. 43. 
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Recently there has developed among the so-called extreme left- 
wing Unitarians a definitely humanistic movement within the church 
toward a “religion without God”. Among the chief emphases of this 
group are, first, the supreme worth of human life as an end in itself; 


and, second, human effort to understand and to enrich human life. 


The distinctive conviction of this group has been set forth by Dr. 


Dietrich in the following words, “Humanism accepts the responsibilit 
for the conditions of human life and relies entirely upon human 
effort for their improyement.”? We have here what may be called 
devotion to the highest ideals without dependence upon a higher 
Power. This brief summary of various types of humanism in the 
West may help us to understand more clearly the various kinds of 
humanism in China.? | 


- Humanism in China naturally has many characteristics in com- 
mon with the many humanistic movements in the West, yet since 
it grows out of quite a different background, especially a non- 
Christian background, it will perhaps not be wise to try to draw 
exact parallels. We shall then, in this article, only set forth briefly 
some of the main characteristics of the teachings of a few of the 
more representative humanists in China. 


We shall first consider humanistic elements in Modern or 
Reformed Buddhism. As represented by the Monk T’ai Hsii it claims 
to go back to the original humanism of Gotama. Gotama, as we well 
know, revolted against trust in and worship of the many popular gods 
of his time. He definitely advocated a doctrine of self-salvation. He 
would have felt himself quite in sympathy with Dietrich’s modern 
claim that man should accept the full responsibility for the condi- 
tions of human life and rely solely upon human effort for their 
improvement. In fact he insisted that men must do so. However, 
the Way as set forth in the Eight-fold Path is not necessarily a 
denial of the existence of the gods. Neither does T’ai Hsii make 
this denial. He believes that the gods—whatever kind of creatures 
they are—dwell in one of the lower heavens and are, like men, in 
need of “salvation”. The denial is that the gods have power to 
save men. There is no higher power upon which man can rely. Gods 


and men alike must strive in their own might to attain a state 


beyond all desire, all sorrow and all struggle. In other words the 
individual must become absorbed in the great sea of ultimate 
Reality,.the unconscious womb-consciousness, or Nirvana. 


I say unconseious womb-consciousness because the universe, 
while often conceived as mind or as having.an immaterial basic 
consciousness, does not come to active consciousness in a cosmic 
Being, or God, but rather, according to T’ai Hsii, in a democracy of 
living beings, sub-human, human and super-human. These moreover 
are somehow mutually related and interconnected by some underlying 
principle of unity. All besides this underlying unifying principle 
is relative and dependent. It is therefore illusory and fleeting. It 


2. Humanism, p. 49. 
3. This summary is based on articles in W. P. King’s. Humanism. 
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owes its temporary existence to the vain imaginings of finite minds. 


Finite minds then, and in particular human minds, create the world. 
Being the ereators they are solely responsible for not only the exist- 


ence but the character of the universe. Now here is where moral 
responsibility comes in. What a world we have created! T'ai Hsii 
speaks of it as this “prison house, this place of shackles, this pig- 
sty, this earthly hell full of sin and suffering“. But there is hope, 
so far as non-theistic humanism can give hope, for man who created 
this world can recreate it. All sorrow and all evil, as well as all 


good and all happiness, being the creation of, or result of “ignorance”, — 


or vain thoughts on the part of finite beings, these beings by making 
use of the absolutely dependable Law of Cause and Effect, the Moral 
Order (or Karma), can make the world either better or worse. No 
gods control man’s life. He is master of his own fate. He creates 
his own future. If saviors exist they are only good examples. 
Man is left to his own wisdom—a wisdom which is a spark of 
the cosmic wisdom—to get rid of this phenomenal universe which is 
the creature of his own ignorance, or un-enlightenment. We will not 
go deeper into this type of Idealism nor enquire how non-existence 
of the spiritual emerges into the existent or phenomenal, how 
“ignorance” can create an orderly world, how the individual who 
himself is the result of some kind of cosmic “ignorance” can create 
this illusory world, nor how the endless chain of existence got 
started, or rather, according to Buddhism, never got started, etc. 
The thing that interests us now is the fact that man’s present deeds 
determine the character of his future incarnation in the process of 
transmigration. He may become pig or philosopher, woman or sage, 
according to his deeds; he may wallow in mire and descend to 
lower depths or rise to heights of enlightenment whereby he, by 


virtue of that very enlightenment, ceases to be.a conscious individual 


and is reabsorbed into the cosmic ocean. | 


We have here then a thoroughgoing humanism in the sense 


of man’s sufficiency and man’s sole responsibility for creating a 
better world and a happier social order. Mankind should accept all 


the assured results of modern science in both the physicial and the 


psychical realms and, realizing his power and his moral obligation, 
work for a better society on this earth and for a better state for the 


individual in the next cycle. : 


A more Confucianized type of this Buddhist philosophy and 
world view is found in the writings of C. C. Nieh. He too is definitely 


non-theistic. It is well known that Confucian writings are capable 


of either a theistic or a non-theistic interpretation according to the 
bias of the interpreter. Take, for instance, the expression Highest 
Sincerity,” used in the Doctrine of the Mean with a cosmic signific- 
ance to express the ultimate reality in the universe. This term (in 


Chinese 3 @) is given a theistic interpretation by such writers 


as Dr. Wu Lei Chuan of Yenching University. Mr. Nieh, on the 


other hand, holds that this same term implies an impersonal prin- 


ciple, or law, of the universe. In like manner he interprets the 


4. T'ai Hsii’s Essays, Vol. I, p. 15., (In Chinese). 
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doctrine of Li ()“ of the Sung philosophers in a non-theistic 
way. His appeal for moral training and ideals is partiy on the 
basis of Buddhist teachings and partly on the basis of Confucian 
nen in terms of human relationships and loyalties. | 


o probably is not necessary to do more than point out ‘te 
fact that Confucius himself together with Mencius and others of 
the Confucian tradition were quite thorough-going humanists, and 
that this humanism has permeated, and to quite an extent dominated, 
Chinese life. The earlier theistic strain in the humanism of Con- 
fucius was quite lost in Mencius and more recent Confucianists. They 
seem to have dropped his cosmic conscious uspess as indicated in the 
terms “Heaven” and the “Will of Heaven”, and to have put the 
emphasis more completely on human relationships and human welfare 
independently of any reference to Heaven or the gods. They followed 
up the interest of Confucius in this world and in a better social and 
politic cal order. The chief ethical sanctions were found in the family 
orin society. The five human virtues, the three relationships, filiality 
and subordination, loyalty and sympathy, all these human virtues 
have taken strong hold of the minds of the people. The names of 
shops or of business firms often embody characters representing 
these virtues. A canal near Ningpo has its bridges named after 
these virtues. One passes under the Bridge of Righteousness, 
Bridge of Benevolence, — of Sincerity, Bridge of Filiality, Bridge 
of Loyalty, etc. . 


Liang Chi Chao, in his History of Chinese ‘Political Thought 
speaks of the essence of the being of man around which the whole 
of Confucian literature revolves”. Going into more detail he quotes 
Mencius as saying, “ ‘Jen’ is what constitutes man.“ This term has 
been variously translated as benevolence, love, humanitas, etc. Mr. 
Liang also quotes Hsüntze as defining Tao as “the fullest develop- 
ment of Jen. It is not the way of heaven nor the way of earth, but 
that by which a man lives”. He then adds these revealing com- 
ments; “It is possible to leave the discussion of the being of man 
and seek the principles of the Universe and the Laws of nature. But 
that is not the way of Confucianism. The fundamental belief of 
Confucianism is that men can develop Tao; Tao does not develop 
men. In a word, the Confucian school has only its philosophy of life 
to offer, and in the philosophy of life there is no postulate save the 
development of human personality (p. 40-41). This humanistic 
interpretation is what Mr. Liang calls the basic view of the Con- 
fucian philosophy. 3 


The late Ku Hung Ming was in this sense a Confucianist and 
a humanist. According to him: “The real reason why the Chinese 
people do not feel the lack of religion is because they find in Con- 
fucianism a system of philosophy and ethics, a synthesis of society 
and civilization that takes its place.— The whole system of philosophy 
and morals taught by Confucius can be summed up in the — 
‘the conduct of a gentleman.’ ”5 


5. China Christian Year Book, 1926, p. 446. 
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Some present-day writers, while following in this same general 
line, have become more conscious of certain humanistic tendencies 
in the West and, consequently, have stated their positions more in 
western terms. It is especially common with these to speak of life 
in terms of art. Dr. Tsai Yuen Pei, one-time Minister of Education, 
definitely claims that art not only satisfies the same longings of the 
human heart as religion but that it is also free from the prejudices 


and discords so commonly accompanying religious convictions and 


theological discussions. Art, or aesthetic appreciation, he believes, 


provides the same expansion of feeling and the same liberation of 
spirit that the Christian finds in religious worship. True art is 
devoted to the development of, as well as the expression of, the finer 
and higher ideals and tastes as developed by the human race without 
any reference to a Supreme Being. Again, with these men, in 
contrast with Buddhist writers, the artistic life is not related in 
any way to the future in terms of a re-incarnation. They are 
decidedly this-worldiy. While some of them would reject the material- 
istic or mechanistic interpretation of life they would claim that the 
artistic life has no cosmic significance beyond this brief span of 
earthly existence and the influences that the individual is able to 
exert on a society whose duration is limited by the existence of the 
earth as an inhabitable globe.“ ee 


But this artistic life must be reinforced by scientific knowledge, 
by mortality and by a religion of mankind. Mr. Li Shi Tseng in his 
Philosophy of Infe makes this position clear in a comparison of what 
he takes to be the types of life represented by India, China and the 
West. The western mind, he says, starts from nature and leads from 
that to human affairs. It puts its emphasis on the individual. This 
is chiefly due to its scientific training. The Chinese start with the 
human and lead on to nature. They teach the submergence of the 
individual. This grows out of their ethical emphasis. In India these 
two aspects are emphasized along with the idea of the non-existence 
of the self. This is due to the dominance of the religious viewpoint. 
But none of these three has furnished a well-rounded humanistic 
development. Science in the West has been dwarfed by the mechanis- 
tic theory with its neglect of the emotions and institutions. There 
has been an effort to give us an eternally unchanging and purely 
rationalistic universe. Furthermore science has been debased by 
capitalism and militarism rather than devoted to constructive ends. 
Finally it has been handicapped by the opposition of Christianity. 
The great enemy of scientific progress has been the church. | 

Religion in India has failed, Mr. Li believes, because it has been 
dominated by Brahmanism and the caste walls it has thrown up by 
its exclusive claims to knowledge. China's moral teachings have 
failed because they were so wooden, so doltish, so despotic and so 
restrictive. They have exhorted men to show resignation in the 
midst of poverty, to emphasize regard for the truth to the neglect of 
material advancement. They have also encouraged a blind adherence 
to the past. 


6. See Also Article on “Inter-Religionist Cooperation in China,” in this 
issue of the Chinese Recorder. 
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The hope of the future, he believes, lies in thé artistic life 
developed along truly scientific lines. But science, if it is to serve 
art, must be freed from the above mentioned evils as found in the 
‘West and it must also be interpreted more humanistically. It must 
be freed to work for the highest qualities of a life of liberation and 
self-expression. In other words, science must be reinforced and con- 
trolled by religious feeling. This religious feeling, however, is a 
purely social product, a religion of humanity without any reference 
to the God of theism. Such a religion must emphasize the self. 
sufficiency and self-reliance of man. Christianity is lacking at this 
point in that it teaches self-surrender and self-depreciation. It is 
therefore a religion for the weak; Buddhism, on the other hand, 
teaches self-reliance and self-salvation. It encourages a man to 
believe that by his own efforts he can become a Buddha, that is, 
an Enlightened One. Thus the individual self is able to develop to 
the full all of its latent talents and mysterious powers. It maj 
eventually become the greater Self, the non-individual universal Self. 
With this vision of its possibilities and with the assured results of 
science to assist it, the human race can produce an ideal social order. 
Here is a “Way of Knowledge” by which the perfect society with 
its liberation of spirit and full artistic expression can be reached. 
The reason the ideal life has not already been reached is because 
science, morality and religion have not put the artistic life at the 
center. Let art be buttressed by true and free science, by socially 
developed ethics and by a religion of human self-culture and the 
ideal state will appear. fia 


The informed reader will recognize the similarity between these 
views and those of such men as Dr. Hu Shih. Rejecting the idea 
of a “Supreme Ruler who has a love for life” the latter sums up 
his views on religion in the one sentence, “to live for the good of 
all humanity is religion”. This, he claims, is the highest religion. 
Those religions which are concerned: with the hope of getting t 
heaven or a Pure Land in the Western Heaven are to that extent 
selfish. Moreover in his naturalistic view of life he believes there is 
uno lack of opportunity for the development of the aesthetic, no lack 
of poetry, no lack of moral obligation, and no lack of opportunity 
fully to use creative knowledge.’ 3 1 | 


i Finally, there is in China as in the West a theistie humanism. 
Just as there are strong humanistic tendencies in the theistic writ- 
ings and teachings of many of the outstanding present-day Christian 
leaders of the West, so in China we find a growing emphasis in 
Christian circles on human welfare. In this they believe that they 
are true to the spirit of Jesus Christ as manifest while he was 
on earth. In this too they recognize their kinship with much in 
the social and ethical teachings in Confucianism and see in these 
-Confucian teachings much that they believe should be conserved. In 
the spirit of the phrase, “They will be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven,” they are endeavoring to bring in a reign of love and 
peace and righteousness among men. But they firmly believe that 


7. China Christian Year Book, 1926, p. 432. 
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the eos mie reference, the view of men and women as sons and daugh- 
ters of a common Heavenly Father, is a decided asset in the i 
to bring to mankind the fullest and richest life. ree 


We see from the above that China has a variety of types of 
humanism. ‘Their common factor is interest in human welfare and 
the desire to develop it to the point of highest realization. Natur- 
alistic humanism and Confucianistic humanism, in the main, would 
attempt to bring about that ideal state for this present life alone. 
Christianity and Buddhism (of the type we have discussed) how- 
ever, each in its own way, extend their interest to the future as 
well. Buddhism. attempts this on the basis of human effort alone 
while Christianity, not being so confident of human ability to win 
in its own, strength, holds that human effort must be 2 
by Divine assistance. 


Confucius and Modern Society" 


WANG CHING-WEI | 
President of the Executive FVuan 


1 7 will be recalled that in July the Central Party passed a 
resolution to observe annually, with appropriate ceremonies, 
the twenty-seventh day of August as the birthday of Con- 
fucius. The motive, . that resolution i is * the greatest 


We Chinese have: had two different conceptions in regard to Con- 
fucius. According to some, Confucianism is regarded as a religion, 
and Confucius is regarded as its founder. Those who hold this view 
are of opinion that this is the only way to present the teachings of 
Confucius in their competitive relation to those of Buddha, Jesus 
Christ, and Mohammed. Thus it is argued that we have a religion 
similar to those which others claim to have, and we also have a 
religious founder, as others have. 


Now this conception of Confucianism is 4 far-fetched and 
quite unneeessary. All those who have read the history and writings 
of Confucius know that our Sage did not have much of a religious 
temperament and there is nothing in the writings of Confucius: which 
can be regarded as of a religious nature. I shall quote a few examples 
of his teaching to prove this view. Once a disciple of Confucius, 
popularly known as Chi Lu (whose proper name was Chung Yi) 5 
asked the master about the matter of serving spirits and ghosty, te 
which Confueius replied:— > 


“We cannot yet be quite certain. how best to serve m . 
how can we know how to,serve spirits and ghosts?“ The same disciple 
continued to inquire about the nature of death, to which Confucius’ 
answered, “We e do ‘not know: what Life is; how ean we know. what b 
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Death is?” These examples give very clear evidence that Confucius 
was not interested in matters of religion. Once he remarked, “In 
- worshipping anything, regard the worshipped as if it is there; offer 
sacrifice to the spirits as if they are there.” Note the two “as ifs”, 
which are very significant words and make the situation very vivid 
and real. Therefore to regard Confucianism as a religion and Con- 
fucius as the founder of a religion is, as I have said, too far-fetched. 
The main foundation of any religion is faith, and its main function 
is to induce people to hold the same faith. If a man has no faith in 
anything, then all his thoughts and actions are meaningless; he is 
like a ship without a compass. If a nation is without some common 
faith, then their thoughts and actions cannot be consolidated and 
their combined strength would not be sufficient to enable them to 
survive and hold their own as a people; they would be like a tray 
of loose sand. Now, although Confucianism is not a religion, it has, 
nevertheless, established certain common beliefs for the conduct of 
human life. Such sayings of Confucius as:—‘‘When the Great 
Doctrine prevails, all under Heaven will work for the common good. 
.. . This will be the condition of Ta T’ung’ or the future state of 
Great Prosperity and Peace“ such axioms were really an attempt 
to put ethical and political principles together, with a view to build- 
ing on them an ideal form of human society. This is the common 
faith of Confucianists. It was Confucius who expressed this ideal, 
but it was not until forty or fifty years ago, when our Party leader 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen made strenuous endeavours to realize such an ideal, 


that anything was done to put that principle into practice. When 


asked to write a motto for anyone, Dr. Sun often wrote:—‘Tien Hsia 
Wei Kung” or “All under Heaven to Work for the Common Good,” 
which shows that this ideal was always in his mind. The theory of 
“Ta T’ung” was really the foundation of his Three People’s Prin- 
ciples.” The common faith of the Chinese race had been proclaimed 
by Confucius long ago; it was preached and practiced by Dr. Sun. 
The latter, like Confucius, led a simple but strenuous life but did not 
survive to see the realization of his ideal; the Chinese race, in posses- 
sion of this common faith, certainly has the chance of beginning a 
lease of life. But whether we should call this faith a religion or not 
is another question. In short, a man does not live in vain if he has 
faith ; and a nation will survive if it has common faith. 


ui much for the first conception regarding Confucius. The other 
conception about the Sage is precisely the opposite. Those who take 
the first view want to honour and exalt Confucius, but do not know 
how to go about it. Those who take the opposite view disparage 
Confucius.. Some of them think there are very many mistakes in 
the teachings of the Sage, which errors are responsible for all the 
sins and sufferings of the Chinese nation. These critics are ready 
not only to denounce Confucius, but to discard all his teachings: Others 
regard Confucian teaching as obsolete and out-of-date; inapplicable 
to modern requirements. Both views are om Let us pause to 
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think for a moment about our present-day native civilization, and out 
of all our learning consider, how many elements therein may be traced. 
back to Confucius? Of course, before Confucius we had a civiliza- 
tion, learning, and thought, but these would not have come down to 


us if Confucius had not made a system out of them. The five Chinese 
Classics—the Book of Odes, the Book of History, the Book of Changes, 


the Book of Rites, the Annals of Spring and Autumn—consist of a 
collection of writings on ethics, political science, literature, etc., and 
form the main pillars or framework of Chinese culture and of all 
our arts and thoughts. For us to disparage or depreciate such a great 
thinker and teacher would be ungrateful and unworthy indeed. 


Even today among simple people in China there are those a 


spill a little wine on the ground before a feast as a grateful offering 
to those departed worthies of ancient time who discovered the arts 
of cooking and making liquor. If we throw away all idea of indebted- 
ness to the past, then our nation will degenerate to such a degree 
as to be incapable of rejuvenation. Confucius handed down to us a 
great culture, full of learning and inspiring thoughts, and of course 
he expected us in turn to discover new truths and make additions 
to what he had accomplished, and so keep up with the times. It was 


clearly for this reason that he taught his followers, “Renew your 


virtues every day” and “Advance in your virtues.” 


We have not been able to shoulder the responsibility of taking 
the teachings of Confucius and passing them to rising generations, 
yet we blame the leader of more than 2,000 years ago for all the 


defects and weaknesses of China today! How absurd and fallacious 


is such thinking! We must know that what is regarded as culture, 
and learning, and thought are the intellectual sum total of the human 
race past and present. Every person who occupies a certain amount 
of space in this world and lives for some tens of years in point of 
time, should endeavour to contribute some of his or her knowledge 
as an addition to that intellectual sum total, in order that culture 
may continue to develop, By our strenuous efforts at the present 
time we are adding to the achievements of the past, adding new links 
to an unbroken chain which will be unceasingly renewed day by day 
by those who come after us. To curse > the Past or to curse the future 
are sins equally unpardonable. | 

During the last generation or two there hate been some who 
said that Confucian teaching has been uniquely honoured and supreme 
simply because after the reign of Wu Ti, of the Han Dynasty (140- 
88 B.C.) Confucian learning was exalted and all other teachers were 
denounced and suppressed. These traditional stories are not historic- 
ally accurate. We should know that before Wu Ti although there 


were various philosophers and writers, such as Laotzu, who wrote 


the “Tao-Teh Ching,” Chuang Tzu, who wrote the Nan-Hua Ching” 
and others, each one was an authority unto himself. There was never 
one like Confucius who edited the Book of Odes, the Book of Rites, 
the Book of Music, the Book of Changes, and the Annals of Spring 


and Autumn. Confucius took Chinese culture and arts and thoughts 
which existed before his time and worked them into a definite 


ethical system to pass down to posterity. The Classics were burned 
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during the reign of Ch'in Shih Huang only to reappear after bei: | 
dictated by word of mouth and rewritten by willing hands. an ta 
It is true that alien races have conquered China more than once, 
politically and militarily, but they could not prevail over China's it 
people; although the nation more than once lost its sovereignty, the wl 
Chinese race never ceased to exist, and indeed revived to such an 
extent as actually to conquer their conquerors. When we recognize tic 
this significant fact we must also realize that Confucius has not only 
been the chief representative of China’s culture for some two be 
thousand years, but that he has also been the intellectual father of 
all the Chinese people. He is not to be put in the same class or 
eategory with his contemporary philosophers and other writers. We id. 
have no founder of a religion in Confucius, but we have a great on 
teacher in him—one, who has been our intellectual leader and pioneer nu 
in many ways. Not only has this fact been the glory of China, but to 
it has also been our fortune. To depreciate and under-estimate the in 
influence of Confucius upon China, is merely to show one’s ignorance mi 
of Chinese life and culture. | | en 


Now the Central Party has decided to correct these unjust and th 
unreasonable conceptions in regard to Confucius, and has passed an Ct 
important resolution for commemorating the birthday anniversary st 
of the Sage—an occasion which Government organizations, educa- th 
tional institutions, and all other public organizations have observed W. 
with sincerity and respect. . no 


The theme of the greatness of Confucius cannot be exhausted 4 
in the brief space of this article nor is a layman like myself qualified ** 
to handle so vast and intricate a subject. What I am writing now is 
no more than a few thoughts which I have felt deeply in my heart. to 


It seems to me that the spirit of morality or virtue is unchange- 80 
able throughout the ages, but the content and conditions or forms an 
of morality progress with time. Let me illustrate this point with the of 
Chinese word “Jen,” or benevolence. What Confucius termed & on 
“benevolence” is a principle just as unchangeable as that which the to 
Buddha termed “mercy” and Jesus Christ termed “love.” If no tn 
‘human being has a kind heart, then it is as if there is no world and 
no humanity. There must first be kind hearts. This, I am sure, is 
a point not open to argument. Now, as to the conditions or form 
and content of “benevolence,” ideas on this point certainly progress 
as time goes on. For example, Confucius said, “To be a ruler, one to 
should aim at benevolence.” The ideal of Confucius was, The country 
is for the people; choose the good and able for officials; but in his 
days the Government was a monarchy, and the Emperor and feudal 
Princes held hereditary positions. Therefore Confucius merely said 

that a ruler should be kind to the people. Now in our Republic all 
the (Chinese) people are equal; with no distinction between rulers 
and ruled, between the upper and the lower classes. This is an 
jllustration of my point that while the vital importance of the prin - 
ciple, of benevolence is unchangeable, the conditions—the meaning— m 
| of benevolence develop with the passing of time toward a higher tu 
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We may take another example. Confucius did not oppose the 
taking of concubines or the keeping of men and women as slaves. He 
only taught, “Be clese to your relatives and be kind to the people; 
be kind to the people and love animals and things.” But nowadays. 
it is considered wrong to have concubines and slaves, no matter 
whether we treat them well or not, for fundamentally such co 
is a sin against society. This is another illustration of my conte 
tion that the conception of benevolence as a guiding principle 
not change, ‘bu t the specific conditions or forms and contents 
benevolence 1 progress with the times. 


After Confucius had passed away we Chinese did not develop: 
idea of benevolence to the extent of making China a society based 


on equality and mutual love. On the contrary we allowed a certain 


number of Confucian scholars of the Sung Dynasty (960-1278 AD. 
to start the idea of exalting the Emperor and logically enough, e 
in advocating the theory of treating the 
much worthless clay. Even the scholar Huang Li-Chou, toward the 
end of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1628 A.D.), aptly remarked about 
the scholars of the Sung Dynasty that, “Bad and cruel as were King 
Chieh and King Chou of the Hsia and Shang Dynasties, those scholars 
still maintained that King Tang and King Wu should not have killed 
them.” To be logical, later scholars of that same frame of mind 
were quite ready to regard the people of the empire as if they were 
no more than shrimps and fishes which, if. necessary, could be 
swallowed and consumed by a big whale, namely the Emperor. 
Another example of how unkind this conception of society was is seen 
in the fact that these same scholars argued that a man was free 
to have more than one wife, yet at the same time they manufactured 
the theory of the necessity for secluding women and girls from 
society. They all saw how the Emperors made eunuchs out of men 
and they all saw how, in the families of scholars and officials, the feet 
of girls and women had been bound and crippled; but neither in the 
one case nor the other did any of these scholars (who really continued 
to exist until our own time) see ‘anything wrong or inhuman about 
their theories. Yet how unkind these conceptions of society were! 
All this goes to prove that, if the conditions or terms and contents of 
morality. do net progress with time, then any kind of morality or 
virtue may become meaningless; and stil worse, may even be utilized 
to make morality an instrument of actual cruelty. 


I have illustrated my theory of the spirit of manner and its 


content by considering the prineiple and practice of eee | 


Next, let us consider the idea of propriety or etiquette. 
We know that in Confucianism benevolence is most eraphasised 


in theory; ‘Propriety . 


is also an unchangeable principle throughout the 
lives on a desert island with no other human being or company 

may indeed care nothing about propriety, but wherever ge — 
two persons together, there will be intercourse ; and where 
there is social intercourse there must — be propriety. aa 
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Benevolence is a thing which involves social relationship; that 
is to say, benevolence is to be practised’ between one individual and 
another. Because there is such a thing as benevolence, so there is 
mutual aid between individuals. Similarly, propriety is also some- 
thing which involves social relationship; that is to say, propriety 
is to be observed between individuals. Because there is such a thing 
as propriety, so there is social intercourse between individuals. There- 
fore propriety as a general principle is unchangeable throughout the 
ages, but the contents and conditions or forms of propriety must 
also change and progress with time. To take one example, Confucius 
was in favour of prostration and kneeling because, in his time, 
people still had the custom of sitting-on mats which were put on the 
ground or floor, so that it was quite convenient to show respect by 
prostration and kneeling. After Confucius tables and chairs came 
into common use in place of mats, and it became inconvenient to 
kneel and “kowtow,” so the custom of bowing and shaking one’s own 
hands was adopted instead. This shows that the underlying spirit 
of etiquette does not change throughout the ages, though the content 
and manner of etiquette have progressed with time. Long after the 
time of Confucius many people who used tables and chairs still 
wanted to maintain the custom of kneeling and “kowtowing.” Even 
after the establishment of the Republic many conservative people 
still practiced in secret the ancient ceremonies approved by. Confucius. 
They thought this was the only way to get satisfaction in the matter, 
and to maintain the appropriate great display. Such acts are the 
result of the debased conduct. of conservative people today. We 
cannot lay the blame for this on Confucius. | 


Generally speaking, it may be said that the purpose of etiquette 
in olden times was to draw a distinction between different classes of 
people; but the purpose of etiquette nowadays is to formulate rules 
of social intercourse to make everybody equal so that they may show 
regard and respect for each other. Confucian scholars during the 
past, have laid special emphasis on the function of etiquette in main- 
taining class distinctions, but have not laid any emphasis on its 
function in upholding the welfare of society. 


Therefore, although China was self-styled the “nation of propriety 
and righteousness,” the speech and behaviour among individuals, 
when compared with Europeans and Americans, was really not quite 
civilized. Let me illustrate with a very common example. In Eur- 
opean or American cities, if two men walking in opposite directions 
happen to run into each other involuntarily, they take off their hats 
by way of apology to each other and then go on their way. How 
would such a situation develop in China. I am afraid that two 
Chinese meeting under the same conditions would probably, to say 
the least, exchange unpleasant looks at each other; they might even 
resort to mutual scolding. China was known as a nation which was 
governed by. the principle of filial piety, but many of our people at 
times have the bad habit of saying insolent things about their parents, 
sisters, or even ancestors. Why is this so? It is because they have 
not paid careful attention to the conditions or ways and contents of 
etiquette, so as to enable people to renew their virtues every day. 
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The structure of society in olden times was simple and had few points. 


of contact. Therefore we must renew the conditions and contents of 
etiquette, so as to make them applicable to present’ intimate: and 
complex social conditions. This can be accomplished only. by training, 
which must be regarded as an important factor in preserving the 


independence of the country. If we do not have love toward one 


another, the people cannot unite, then, their future can only be loss 
of their national independence and the extinction of their race. What: 
is there left to be said about saving the country from perishing 25 


The point I wish to stress is that we must take the conceptions 
of benevolence and propriety and show that the fundamental spirit 
of morality does not change throughout the ages, but the contents | 


and conditions of morality are bound to progress with time. It was 


for this reason that Confucius said, ““It may be known even a 
hundred generations from now;’ and Mencius also said, ‘Confucius 
was a timely Sage.” These two utterances’ are not at all con- 
tradictory; they are really logically related... “Confucius. was a 
timely Sage.” What is meant by the word “timely”? It means “of 
the present generation”—“modern.” Therefore I contend that Con- 
fucius is a present-time Sage, a modern Sage. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that in regard to any form 
morality, ‘or any political or economic system, we must not only 
recognize the fundamental principle, but also pay attention to its 


conditions and contents, so that these may be rationalized and become 


progressive, and the past, present and future of any given principle 
or system form a continuous line of development, without deviation, 
towards an ever higher level and towards an increasingly bright 
future. These are the only conditions under which we Chinese can 
expect to stand on our own feet and hold our own in the modern 
world. Confueius long ago pointed out to us the way to progress. 


When we commemorate the natal anniversary of our Master, we 


should consider very seriously how China may be enabled to main- 
tain in the modern world a position of freedom and ow with 
other members of the ee of nations. 


— — 


rue Meaning of Buddhiem · 
by F. R. Millican 


N two previous occasions have I (T’ai Hsii) come to N 
to lecture on Buddhism. This time, however, the circum- 
stances are very different. Why is this? Because Hunan is 
now a new Hunan established on the basis of Sanminism (The 


in honor of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. There are some who think it very 
An address given in the Chung-san Hall, Changsha, Hunan, Feb. 1930. 


Three Principles). Furthermore this Hall is a memorial hall erected — 
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strange. in hawelectuzes on Buddhism in this place. But it is not 


because Bu 
neither negative. in attitude nor a superstition. 


nt elements in Buddhism are wisdom 

is “Three Principles” has said, A Gator of 
l een to correct the one-sidedness of science,” 
a teak of the intellect and is devoted to ‘the analysia of 
material things. Thus it is lacking from the standpoint of intel. 
lectual synthesis. Buddhism is able to supply 3 85 lack. Lae much 


should be said regarding the intellectual side 
From the standpoint of compassion Buddhism is very pee in 


We with Dr. Sun’ s theory of national and world salvation. It 


was for this reason that Dr. Sun said that Buddhism offers elements 
of world salvation. Since both wisdom and compassion, which are 
the important elements of Buddhism, have been commended by Dr. 
Sun it is quite appeopriate that munen, should be preached in 
this Chung-san Hall. 


Again Buddhism, like Sinh is working for the benefit of 
mankind. Since mankind includes all races, as well as the people 
of China, Sanminism is the basis both of national salvation and inter- 

national cooperation. Going a step further we may say that it isa 
method for. seeking the welfare of mankind, a 1 to bring peace 


and happiness to all. Thus we may say that, even the idea of 
revolution growing out of love for the people, as it is found in 
Sanminism, is in harmony with . 2 claim, then, 
that Buddhism is the ultimate goal of Sanminism Senin. ane, nn is 


Buddhism put into actual practise. 


But after. all what is Buddhism? Alan we answer this ques- 
tion it will be . 
regarding Bud As a result of the oppression of foreign 
powers during . last thirty or forty years a healthy nationalism 
nas been stimulated in China. Some, influenced more by emotion 
than by reason, might say that Buddhism should not be believed 
because Buddhism originated in India, and India has lost its 
national independence. This is a great mistake. India really lost 
its independence because of Brahmanism, its ancient religion. 
About 1500 years after Buddhism arose in India there was : 
period when Brahmanism again revived and flourished. This was 
accompanied by a. decline of Buddhism. It was then that the 
country was divided into contending ‘factions. India became 
Brahman and not Buddhist. From this it will be seen that the los: 
of independence by India was due to the erte of Buddhism 
rather than to its influence. 

Again, in process of a. revolution, t ak always a phast 
of destruction e reconstruction. bad must be done 
away, with before the goed ean be brought into existence, Now 1 
criticisms which Buddhism has had from certain thinkers 
considered to be a phase of destruction for the purpose of puri Hon 
it and preparing it to take its part in the work of creating a pure 
and better earthly paradise in order that human life might come to 
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fuller realization. So it is not true to sey mat “‘Biddhidm is 
not pessimistic, negative, non-ethical and ‘out uf hetmény ‘witht human 
life and welfare. It is a great mistake not to understand this. 


Moreover, Buddhist in the past has been interpreted in tite 
am. light of its priests and its monasteries. But these. cannot 1 
off as representing the true spirit of ‘Look at Japan and 
ee. Siam. In Japan there are 6,500,000 Buddhists. Siam is , 


iff Buddhist. But these together have less than 100,000 priests 50 ft 
is evident that the priests alone cannot be taken as a basis for an 


uch estimate of Buddhism. In China Confucianism formerly dominated 

and it was not permitted to Buddhists to. organize. Now it is 
in different and China finds in Buddhism the standard in accordance 
It with which to benefit all sentient beings. ee ee. 
are]! Ztill again, because of the fact. that many people burn incense 
Dr. and candles as well as set up idols and seek happiness from them, 
in large numbers of modern educated people de not realize that 

Buddhism is non-theistic and that Buddha is only our leader, our 
of forerunner, our teacher. We reverence him because he leads us to 
ple the enlightenment inherent in our own natures and thus helps“ us 
er. to become Buddha. Gods and spirits represent only one of the six 

phases of life and are themselves to be pitied. and in need of 
a salvation. Thus we see that the great purpose of Buddhism is to 
off destroy. ignorance. and bring enlightenment. With this intro- 
ductory statement let us now turn to a fuller discussion of Buddhism. 


85 We will now try to explain the basic nature of Buddhism. The 
term Fu, or Fu- to (Buddha), is from the Indian name. In Chinese 

it means enlightenment. All men have natures that may become 
es- enlightened. All may, in other words, become Buddha. He who has 
come to a true understanding of the universe and man may be called 
22 enlightened, just as one who is educated may be called a scholar. 
m I wish especially to point out here that Buddha is not the Creator, 
ou neither is he 4 god that controls human life. He is only a man who 
ea has become enlightened regarding the nature of the universe. But 


ite one must come to true enlightenment before he ean be called a 


t Buddha. Furthermbre this enlightenment must be not only true 
1 but universal. Thus the fuller meaning of Buddha is perfect and 
universal enlightenment, infinite and insurpassable. 
hell do we mean by this? Take as ah imple the lights, in 
ne this hall. They are many and they light up the whole hall, yet you 
may add hundreds or even thousands more and then still more may 
Cm be added. But the wisdom of the Buddha has reached the outmost 
limit so that nothing may be added. It is for this reason that we 
call it utisurpassable, perfect and universal enlightenment. There is 


or is it just an empty ideal? We find only one such in History. 
That is — A study of Chinese and foreign history will 


se 
ne no truth about the universe or man that he does not know. But is 
de there anyone in history who has reached this stage of enlightenment, 
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„But how did Sakyamuni become Buddha? In general there un 
were two things that led him to seek enlightenment. As a young 
prince this life was naturally very happy and full. But one day 
going into the country he saw a farmer suffering from the heat of 
‘the day while ploughing. He also saw the farmers hoeing their 
‘crops. In doing this they dug up worms, killing some and cutting 
others into pieces, leaving them to writhe in pain. Birds also flew 
down and ate them. From these experiences he was led to feel that 
all life, whether of mankind or of other sentient beings, was far 
from complete or perfect. All living things were bent on mutual 
mar killing each other in the effort to e \ aed own 
ves | 

When eee saw this his cee was e filled with grief and 
he felt that he must find a way to do away with this suffering. On 
another day he saw the corpse of an old man who had died. He 
then realized that human beings could not escape age, sickness and 
death. While every one was striving to preserve his own life at 
the expense of others he could at best only prolong life temporarily. 
Since this was true what satisfaction could there be in life? In 
this insight may be found a basis for a judgment about both 
individuals and nations. For example, we now see the militarists 
abroad fattening themselves at the expense of the weak. The ot 
result of this is revolution. Then they reap what they sow. It was fe 
this type of thing that lead Sakyamuni to feel that he must quickly 
find a solution. So he gave up his wealthy home and, identifying 
himself with the common people, applied himself to study and 
meditation. After he received enlightenment he went about pro- 
pagating the truth in order that mal men ment mow it. This 
N the basic nature of Buddhism. 


The truths that he set forth fall under four n First, all 
3 life is eternally in process, emerging in cycles from the 
universal Repository: Consciousness. Materialists believe that life 
had a materialistic beginning. The Creationists believe that life 
was created by God. These are both wrong. If you ask who created 
amatter or who created God they have no reply. We are forced then 
to believe in eternal existence. Thus Buddhi&m, on the basis of 
this process in all sentient life, makes its affirmation that there is 
no such thing as a beginning. But in order that life may be 

ifest there must be that by means of which it comes into 
phenomenai existence. That is, there raat, be the illusion by means 
of which life seems to emerge. 


Second, all things have their ein in consciousness. All things 
and all principles in the universe have their existence only in con- 
sciousness. Things arise from change in consciousness. Principles 
also are the manifestations of consciousness. There are eight kinds 
of. consciousness: those that come through the five senses, thought, 
etc. Finally there is the Repository Consciousness (Alaya). This 

is the ‘womb'or source of all. Things in general may be divided into 
— classes, the differentiated, or — and the 
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universal. The knowledge of the ordinary man is vague. It is only 
by means of Buddhist finer 


are possible. 


Third, the self does not exist. We hape 6 seen ane, ‘that | 
sentient. life is eternally emerging through the activity of con- 


tributory, or secondary, causes. Thus in Buddhism we have the 
doctrine of. the ‘non-existence of the self. What is known as the 
human self is the result of the combination of many contributing 
elements, or factors. As in chemistry there are numerous elements 
and as in physiology there are organizations known as cells so in 
Buddhism there are five Skhandas, i.e., matter, sensation, perception, 
volition and consciousness (including power of discrimination, etc.). 
There are also the Four Great Elements (earth, water, fire and wind); 
as well as the Thirty-six Defiling Organs (parts of the body). 
These make up the body and furthermore the body changes momen- 
tarily. There is momentarily a process of birth and death. These 
follow, each other like a revolving fire wheel. Everything in the 
process of becoming is at the same moment passing away. Thus 
we see ‘that in all this process there is nothing that can be called 
the sélf. It is for this reason that we speak of the non-existence 
of the self. It is analogous to the chemical process whereby the 
fourteen elements, or cells, change innumerable times during the 
drawing of one breath. If the elements are taken to be the self 
then they are scattered throughout the universe and the whole 
universe becomes. the self. If they are not the self then the whole 
universe contains no self. Then after all what is self? As we said 
above it is — 2 that is eternally in process of becoming. It 
has only a phenomenal existance. If we can comprehend this and 
realize that this process has: neither or we 
have come to the truth. 


Fourth, the universe has no obj existence. 


Only that which has existence in its own right can be called real. 
Now since all things: are the product of consciousness we are not 
able to know reality itself. It is beyond all expression, beyond all 
thought and words. When a thing is expressed in words it falls 
within the realm of reason. For instance, take the term cup. All 
the cups in the world are included in it. It is after all only a con- 


‘cept in the mind. Thus we see that all things in the world are the 


produet of consciousness. But that which is the product’ of con- 


sciousness has no real existence in itself. Some men are constantly 


searching for a first cause. This search is futile, for now we know 
that all arises from consciousness. All this is beyond the grasp of 
men’s minds. You cannot find either its beginning or its end. So 
it may be said that if you understand that each moment is born of 
consciousness. you have come to a knowledge of the truth, you have 
come into full enlightenment. A grain of sand embodies the universal 


nature and the univ is represented in a grain of sand. If you 
understand this n have: discovered the great peace! and joy 
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of one who realizes the truth of freedom and equality i. e., libera 
and realisation. !“ 
* In the above we have set forth the true nature of the universe. 
But this is beyond the comprehension of the common man. There 
must be some method discovered whereby it may be made compre- 
hensible to him. Those who have already become enlightened must 
reveal the method by which Buddhahood may be attained. There 
are three ways. The first is by developing control in conduct. This 
—— (1) putting oneself under strict rules; (2) aceumulating 
t by conforming to all that is good; and and (3) rendering aid to 
dpe it. beings. The second is is mental concentration. This 
includes in the. progressive stages from ordinary concentration 
through the.concentration practised in accordance with the three 
vehicles of Buddhism up to the highest concentration as practised 
in Mahayana Buddhism. The third is wisdom. This wisdom is 
derived from instruction, from thought and from strict mental dis- 


~The first two of the above have to do with conduct. If you fail 
tal They have to do with good and evil. To go 
Fuad the standard is evil. To conform is good. The purpose of 
ddhism is to do away with all evil and to actualize the good. By 
3 tence in good conduct one grows in self-discipline and develops 
a settledness of purpose. Thus one is able to nurture the inner 
heart. A man may be very proper in outward conduct and still be 
very wayward in his heart. Quiet meditation helps one to realize 
this and to unify and concentrate his mind. 
The last of the three refers to psychical processes, to the inner 
iritual processes by means of which the human self becomes the 
uddha self. This is the way of enlightenment gained by means of 
long training and mental exercise in the processes of learning, think- 
ing and soul culture. This process from the lower to the higher 
stages passes through the “Ten Faiths’, Ten Abidings“, Ten 
Actions”, Ten Reflections”, and “Ten Spheres” — in all, fifty stages 
before arriving at the state of Buddhahood. When one has arrived 
at this stage he realizes the truth about life 5 the universe. He 
in able to differentiate illusion and truth an to judge truly and 
fairly. However, Buddhism puts the 3 actual conduct 
in life, on living the truth. It does not end in talk This in the 
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main is the way that the “Enlightened Ones” have pointed out for 
us to follow in our journey from the human to the Buddha state. 
Now that we have seen that Buddhism perfectly good and 


beautiful let us enquire what — 2 it has — a make to human 

life. First, let us consider the relation of Buddhism to science and 


philosophy / beauty, 


tat 
(Ko interests and petty wishes and self- born illusions which weigh 1 


of particular - 
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sity of a somewhat similar study setting forth Chinese 
opinion on the same situation. A request ‘was received 


Buddhism.may shilosephy.: 
the * ‘baad, it is neither religion nor science nor .philosaphy. 
These all are and are not Buddhism. Buddhism ances all three 
but no one of them is co-extensive with Buddhism. : 
or soclety ; 


Second, consider Buddhism in relation to 


to an international commonwealth and to — ot Buddhism 
recognizes that all sentient bemys have the Buddha nature. 
Demoeraty in government is based on compassion and love and the | 


recognition that one is a servant to all. The individual is the true 
unit of the universe. Man is a microcosm, the universe is a 


maerocosm. The individual is the whole and the whole is the in- 


dividual. In the world process one man’s good or evil affeets the 
whole world. From this we get the view of an international. com- 
monwealth in cosmic terms. | 


The study of Buddhism involves four things. First a study of 
its literature; (a) origins; (b) its early historical development; (e) 
the editing and compiling of its classical literature (The Three 
Baskets); and (d) the compilation and translation of other Buddhiatic 
literature. Second a study of the doctrines held by different ‘sects; 
(a) the twenty Hinayana Sects of India; (b) the three a 
Sects of India; (c) the harmonizing Sects of China; and (d) new 
groups in America and Europe who are studying Buddhism. Third, 
a study of Buddhism in practise; (a) regulations and disciplines; 
(d) meditative practices; (e) esoteric practices, charms, ete.; and 


(d) the Pure Land teachings regarding paradise, etc. Fourth a 


stady of fruits, or results; (a) faith—faith growing out of under- 
standing of the doctrine, ‘faith in the Buddha, the Law and the 
Society; (b) merit merit i in favor of all living things gained by the 
discipline and work of the monks ; (e) meditation—concentration, etc.; 
(d) wisdom, arising out of meditation. These four kinds of fruit are 
associated with four classes respectively, common 
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“Inter Religion in China 
‘FRANK RAWLINSON 


IN on “Christians and Other in was 
published in the Chinese Recorder, December, 1933. It 

embodied the fruits of a study of missionary opinions as 
regards existing relations between the adherents y the dif- 
ferent religions in China. Reference was made therein to the oot 


Ge 
a second study be made and the results ory ‘This article is 
in response to that request. 

The questions used in this supplementary, 
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made so that, in addition to ascertaining the hinese 
‘Christians on their relations to other religionists, the answers thereto i 
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might also reveal their’ attitude as to the advisability or desirability 
of promoting interereligionist cooperation; and suggest in what ways 
this promotion, if desired, might be carried on. This. second study 
goes, therefore, a step ahead of the first one. Though the answer 
received to the questions do not develop exhaustively the methods of 
such promotion of inter-religionist cooperation, they do indicate 
clearly the attitude of a group of Christian Chinese towards it. This 
study provides a glimpse into Chinese Christian minds as affected by 
the other religions and religionists in their environment. It is 
interesting to note that towards such promotion of inter- religionist 
cooperation as a possible project, this group of Chinese is free from 
the inhibitions: that troubled many of the missionaries replying to 
This second study suffers from several limitations. The group 
which received the seven questions sent out is smaller than was the 
fact in the first study. However, twenty-five answers were received. 
In addition five junior Y.M.C.A. secretaries studied the questions. 
together and sent in group answers. Those answering comprise a 
larger percent of those who received the questions than was true 
in the case of the.missionaries. 2) 
The smaller number reached in this second study is, in large part, 
due to the fact that there is available no directory of Chinese Chris- 
tians such as exists in the case of the missionaries. The first Chinese 
names selected to receive the questions were those known to the 
writer and, after that, those suggested by the first recipients thereof. 
This double process of selection means that those replying to the 
questionnaire are quite representative. They are all urbanites, 
living in seven cities in five provinces, none being farther west than 
Hankow though, on the coast, they stretch from Canton to Peiping. 
Rural conditions are, in consequence, only mentioned directly once 
in these answers though others undoubtedly have rural conditions 
in mind. In that regard, this study is somewhat less comprehensive: 
than the former one. Moreover, only one of those answering the 
second list of questions is a minister and only three are women, 
though the latter show as keen an interest therein as any of the men. 
Other factors offset, to some extent, these limitations. All the 
Chinese answering the questions are in Christian service except one 
who. is an administrator in. an important Government Bureau. 
Actually sixty-seven percent of them are administrators in Christian: 
institutions and organizations—three national Christian organiza- 
tions—and forty-six percent are educationalists, at least five of these 
being at the heads of their respective Christian institutions. Thus, 
through their relations with students and their extensive administra- 
tive responsibilities, this second group has an experience which is 
The situation developed briefly in this article is as seen through 
the eyes of Chinese Christian intelligentsia who are largely respons- 
ible for the training of China's future leaders. It is a summary of 
their opinions; a glimpse into their religious psychology. They have 
ideas as to what might be done in this -situatiom, even though their 
ideas às given are necessarily circumscribed. Their answers to the 
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questions indicate that all ef them are interested in the 
involved. A few have studied non-Christian religions and for all’ 2 
them these problems of inter- religionist relations are: part of their 
Sa v 
ns is 


experience. One, who has: wide administrative expériente 

“The question of Christianity and its. relation to other religio 

still an ‘unexplored field. The futility and ‘superficiality 6f the Chris- 
tian mission in China has been greatly due to the ignorance of this 
fundamental question.“ That comment and the rest of this article | 
suggest, among other things, that such exploration is both inviting , 
and: necessary. 

What is, in 8 the attitude of the eres or these dif- 
ferent religions to each other and their respective religions as seen 
through the eyes of this group? Sixty percent feel it to be friendly: 
seventeen percent assert that it is marked by indifference, one claim- 
ing that students for the most part manifest this latter attitude. 
One states that there is an unfriendly attitude on the part of non- 


Christians. He does not know. of return criticism by Christians. 


“Old style intellectual Confucianists,” states another, “look down 
upon Christianity........Some rivalry, too, exists between Buddhists 
and Christians....... „ The more highly educated Christians oppose 
Buddhists.” Two assert that the adherents of these different re- 
ligions criticize each other in a friendl y way. One claims to know 
“of many Christians and missionaries who show little respect for the 
traditional practices of other religions and criticize them in a very 
indignant way.“ One feels, indeed, that non-Christians are the more 
tolerant group. . Another suggests that criticism of Christians by 
other religionists is based on misunderstanding of their religions. 
Christians are sometimes criticized for not being better than others 
and Christians criticize non-Christians for being superstitious,” notes 
another. During a Week of Religion conducted by the Peiping 
Y.M.C.A. some..criticism. was encountered. Some of the Moham- 
medans felt that they might get mixed up in an anti-religion move- 
ment if they were found in too close relations with Christians. A 
few Buddhists at the same time criticized. Christianity as being 
largely superstition. Other reasons given for eritieism of Christianity 
are jts foreignness, the unsatisfactory style of Christian literature 
and the fact that Obrigtian methods do not appeal to Chinese 
psychology. 
1 group responding to these questions. gives little evidence of 
the existence of. aggressive antagonism between the adherents of 
these different religions. About seventy percent of them, indeed, 
know of none. One asserts that he knows of no such antagonism 
except wheré Moslems are involved. Another refers to the existing 
policy as being one of laissez faire. Yet another feels that non- 
cooperation rather than -antagonism is the rule. Two state that 
Christians attack non-Christian religions in. preaching. Buddhists, 
too, sometimes: openly criticize Christianty. . Students also attack 
Christianity. and, ike all religions, it is sometimes satirised. (Chris- 
tian) ‘eschatologists, „one notes, “openly attack all other religions.” 
Another refers to “more open attacks by certain Christian sects 
@pon other sects then attacks. by. 


Christians.“ 
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The views of this group of Chinese Christian intelligentsia 
— the inferenee made in the previous article that open religious 


yet any problems (in this field) that have become so signifeunt as 
to attract public attention.“ So far as it concerns the adkerents of 
the various religions in China religious toleration is a reality therein. 


The exceptions thereto are sporadic only. But this group appurentiy 


feels. that non-Christians practise it more freely than some elémments 
in. Christianity. There is not, however; as one observes, Much 
“common quest for truth” between Christians and other veligionists, 
though that this is not entirely lacking will appear later. | 
How active are non-Christians in promoting their religious 
beliefs? One answer given to this question is that “Seeular*beliefs— 
Communism, Nationalism éte.—ate much mere disturbing and vital 
(in China) than (its) impotent traditional religions“ ough all 
Chinese religions are active in vurying degrees, there is not much 
evidence of proselytization on their part. “Non-Christian feligions,“ 
says one, are doing no positive work except in the exposition of 
their principles and the maintenance of their superstitions.” __ 
Of the activities of Taoists, as such, little is said. In Peiping, 
it is reported, they do nothing. They distribute literature of certain 
kinds freely, one asserts. Another says nothing is done except what 
the ‘priests do. Individual Taoists, another points out, organize 
charity enterprises to aid widows, distribute rice tickets and engage 
doctors to heal the sick gratis. In justice it should be noted that 
Taoists participate in inter-religious lecture series. An account given 
of various “Huis”—zroups—would seem to indicate Taoist activity 
in part at least, though I have not been able to ascertain whether this 
is 8. Each “hui”, religious in purpose, embodies ten or more 0 
A “hui” resembles somewhat a Christian congregation. The Goddess 
Niang Tzu is worshipped by all of them though each hui“ Has its 
‘Own temple, in which worship takes place in the Chinese eighth month. 
These appear to be the only religious groupings in these cothmuni- 
ties. They are, it should be noted, rural. 
In contrast to the information in the previous article, that which 
is the basis of this one permits the inference that there is a certain 
degree of renewed activity among Confucianists, though a group 
in Peiping reports that “most people feel that Confucianism is out 
of date and cannot meet the new conditions.“ Hints from other 
sdufces do not, however, corroborate this statement as being true 
everywhere. Among neither Taoists nor Conftitianists are there any 
otitstanding leaders upholding or promoting their faith. Confucian- 
ist celebrations are held on different days in Foochow for the intelli- 
gentsia. In the same city Confucianists are in despair because schools 
no longer attach any importance to ethical studies. They have 
organized a society to expound felationships and study Confueianism. 
One reports that in Tientsin and Shanghai the Confueianists give 
prizes to encourage their adherents to “do their best to manifest the 
important points in the Four Books”. I note, also, that owing to 


 @Sinee this was written has occurred the national ‘celebration of the 
Birthday of Confucius. 


are does not exist in China. “There are not“, asserts one, as 
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the fact that Confyeian ethics have been: ‘curricula 
by — Sun Lat-sen sociology many Chinese parents of the better 
e 


Szechwan — ay — engaging private teachers for their 
nn to small private schools where they are 
Four Books”. — toe, one hears of 
Confucianists deploring the lack of interes t in the old virtues. One 
answers ta the effect that the different Confucian organizations do 
nothing except. care for their own members. The Confucianist Church, © 
or Society, started so enthusiastically in Peiping now does little | 
more than run schools. In eontrast, a large new Confucian om oy 
has recently been erected in Hongkong. The China Critic (May 
1934) reperted that the Chairman of the Shantung Provincial Gov- 
ernment. had petitioned the Central Government for $100,000 with 
which to. the temples of Confucius and other Sages at Chufu. 
The petition was approved. In the case of Liang Shu Ming in Shan- 
tung. * are trying to do rural work. But Confucianists 
are are a ted out, organized to do promotional work. “The 
fucianists or Confucian-humanists (Professor Wu 
Mi in 1 te Tiber Hua University or Pan Kwang Tan, etc., disciples of 
Professor: Babbit of Harvard) publish articles in advoeaey of Con- 
fucian-humanism to meet the social and spiritual needs of the times 
but they belong to no organizations”. These stirrings among Con- 


fucianists are sporadic only. There is no movement of a general 


promotional nature among them. As a cult Confucianism i is evidently 
not. dead, but it does Rot tend at ‘present to organize itself for. pro- 
motional purposes. 

Of Moslems, most of are who anawered this questionnaite 
know little. Yet some interesting information is given by others. 


One says they are very active in promoting their religion. Another 


claims that they promote racial prejudice and yet another, that they 


do not solicit new members much. Pilgrimages to Mecca and Turkey 


are frequent. A curio dealer of Nanchang, Kiangsi, for instance, 
reported with much pride on a trip to Mecca he recently made in 
company with several others. Five Peiping Mohammedan students 
went last year to study in the great Azhar University at Cairo. In - 
Peiping Moslems have a central organization comparable to the 
National Committee of the Y.M.C.A. They conduct schools in all 
the Mosques, have a General Forward Movement and a Young 
Association. They have also actively aly oe the sale of the 
recently published Chinese translation of the Koran. Several monthly. 
and bi-monthly magazines are published by them and every other 
week they have a Moslem section in the North China Evening News, 
which has a circulation of more than ten thousand. 


Religious activities of Buddhists are fairly prominent in the 
minds of this group as they were in those of the missionaries. They 
are, says one, “very active everywhere, partly in an effort to save 
themselves in a new national regime that casts covetous eyes upon 
their vast monastery estates, and partly to reinterpret their teachings. 
so that they may survive modern critical and scientific thought“. 
Buddhists in Shanghai recently. took the initiative in eee a. 


1. Weat China Missionary News, June, 1934, page 13. 
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ty for the study of religious philosophy: Christian pastors and 
attended its inaugural meeting. “Buddhism seems to have 
the strongest appeal to the people at present“. This is the opinion 
of a prominent medical man. They have recently formed societies”, 
he continues, “established schools, and turned out literature. Their 
most effective way of promoting their faith is by personal work. 
Among Buddhist converts there are many elderly persons with 
prestige and reputation who have been important factors in the 
spread of their faith’. Others mention Buddhist assemblies, conven- 
ons and the founding of Buddhist schools. Some Buddhist- temples, 
too, actually seek new members. Buddhists have also set up various 
programs. Reference is made to three Buddhist publication societies 
and lectures among students. Some of the lecturers have been abroad 
and are much respected. They also have a:'Youth Organization 
modelled after a Christian organization. It is evident that of the 
non-Christian religionists the Buddhists are probably the most active, 
an inference from the answers to this questionnaire that accords 
with that drawn from the former study. These Buddhist activities 
were dealt with at somewhat greater length in the previous article. 
— strikingly new, in connection therewith, has appeared in this 


same economic and social conditions and so frequently come into 
contact with each other, the next question that naturally arises is 
as to how far they and their religions influence each other. The 
interest of this group in this question is surpassed only by that in 


the question of whether there should be more inter-religionist co- 


operation than now exists. Divergence of ideas as to the aspects 
of this mutual influence are in evidence but none as to its existence 
in some degree. The answers to this question divide easily into three 
kinds: (1) the influence of non-Christians on Christians; (2) that 
of Christians on non-Christians; and (3), their interacting influences. 


How do non-Christians influence Christians? One does assert, it 


is true, that non-Christian religions affect very little the ideals of 
Christians.. He happens, however, to be in an institution wherein a 
missionary studied the minds of the students in this regard and found 
quite the opposite to be the case. This was recorded in the previous 
article. The group of junior T. M. C. A. secretaries in Peiping agreed 
that non-Christian religions affect Christianity very little. It is 
ointed out, moreover, that Chinese Christians are not generally 
interested in non-Christian ideals and that few of them study them. 
It is noted by another, however, that Chinese Christians who have 
made some study of the Confucian classics are usually of a moral 
character of the Confucian type.” Some Christians there are, of 
course, who do serious study in this field. E 
Apart from these general statements it appears that both the 


superstitions and the ideals of Chinese religions affect Christians. 


“Buddhists when converted to Christianity still keep up their vegetar- 
ian habits”, asserts one. He adds further, They pray when sitting 
quietly. They quite frequently use Buddhist terms and forms when 
writing Christian tracts. Because Confucian ethics have greatly 


Since the adherents of these religions live together under the 
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influenced Christians they need practical and family-like' religion. 


The Confucian emphasis on the Doctrine of the Mean makes 
Christians feel the need of @-brogd-minded religion also“. Speaking 
of the influence of Cenfucian ethièés on Christians another adds: 
For many, particularly the cated, the change is largely one 
from the temple to the church; much of their thinking remains the 
same. This shows itself in the harvest festival in which they give 
kung with the old idea of gaining profit for themselves. This is, 
however, more true of those who become Christians when mature 
and less true of students in Christian schools“. The ethical ideals 
of the Confucianists and the Buddhist idea of the future life have 
great influence over the minds of Christian people of all classes“, 
is the opinion of one. Eleven of those answering the questionnaire 
refer specifically to the influence of Confucian ideals in this connec- 
tion and eight of them to the influence of Buddhist ideas; others 
seem to have both in mind though they do not directly name them. 
A woman correspondent thinks that, The idea of ancestor worship 
in the Chinese religion, the belief in ghosts and the return of spirits 
after death affects numbers of weak Christians.” Another asserts 
that “our (Chinese) religious. heritage modifies to a considerable 
extent our faith in Christianity”. “Some ideal Christians are begin- 
ning to imbibe the cults of their religions, especially Buddhism“. 


Reference is made, also, to the conversion of some Christians to 
other religions. Another feels that, while in general the rank and 
file of Chinese Christians are not interested in the ideals of non- 
Christian religions, he must make exceptions of the ethical teachings 
of Confucius, the romantic life philosophy of Taoism and of the law 
of retribution of the Buddhists and corrupt Taoists. “Many Chinese 
Christians”, avers another, “have great respect for the beautiful 
Confucian ethics and to a certain extent those ethical teachings are 
a part of Chinese life whether Christian or not.” “Christians, too,” 
he states further, “show no hesitation in enjoying the serenity and 
beauty of Chinese monasteries”. While Buddhist monasteries are 
usually open to visitors and even Christian conferences, Buddhists do 
not, in turn, make a similar use of Christian buildings. Interestingly 
enough this open-house courtesy of Buddhists is not a recent develop- 
ment. When in 1844 the deputation of the Church Missionary Society 
arrived in Canton and sought temporary residence outside the factory 
area the abbot. of the Honam Buddhist Monastery discussed with 
Rev. George Smith, one of the deputation, the possibility of his stay- 
ing at the Buddhist temple and studying Mandarin there.: Why is 
this open-house privilege not reciprocal? An answer to that ques- 
tion would be interesting. 


The one attempt made to analyse the influence of non-Christian 
religions on Christians is worth recording. The bad effects are given 
as: (1) creation of difficulties with regard to the belief in a personal 
God, due to the atheistic and pantheistic trends of the Chinese 
religions; (2) difficulty in regard to prayer, owing to the fact that 
the Chinese religions do not teach people to pray; (3) Chinese 
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religions are too humanistic and so tend to be superficial religiously. 


2, Liang A-Fa, George Hunter MeNeur, page 96. 
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The good ‘effects are seen in the influence of the following ideas ‘—(1) 
The Confucian concept of endurance (!. (2) the Confucian and 

Buddhist emphasis on simplicity; 1 the i of. universal brother- 
hood: (4) the Buddhistie of self-denial or 5) 
the emphasis on the mystical eee not the same, 
however, as communion with in prayer, 


gathers the impression from the answers to this questionnaire that 
it is, in some undefined way, weaker-than that of non-Christian ideals 
and their adherents upon Christians. There is”, 1 
relation between AI ＋ am aware,“ says another, “of no visible 
influence of Christianity upon non-Christian religionists.” Referring 
to one centre, a Lutheran asserts that though Christianity has been 
there for twenty years it has worked very little change in the life 
of. the people. The opposite view is also give. Christianity affects 
non-Christians at the points of resemblance between their ideas. 
It has served, too, to wake up the other religions. It has helped 
modify the marriage and burial rites. There has been some imita- 
tion of Christian methods. This is especially true of the Buddhists. 
One cites three definite effects:- (1) Christianity has taught the 
other religionists to organize themselves into institutions; (2) it 
has created interest in social activities; (3) and has increased the 
__ enforcement of social and moral standards. Christianity has, indeed, 

inculeated the spirit of social service. The group of Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries thinks that Christian doctrine has not had much influence 
in this field, though in contrast, it is recognized by one that the 
Christian doeetrine of love has been the most potent Christian 
influence in this connection. A woman adds that the Christian 
obj eetive which will win the largest allegiance: is that of changing 
society, in its social, economic and political aspects. _ 


3 Some emphasize the fact that the influence exerted by thesé re- 
Ngions upon each other is mutual. One asserts that the teachings of 
Buddhism and Confucianism have induced many Christian leaders to 
take a broader view of Christianity. In turn, Christianity has 
influenced Buddhists to start Sunday schools, day schools, give public 
lectures, Pete ed for lecture tours by famous Buddhists and start a 
_ society for the study of Buddhism. To such influence the group of 

junior T. M. C. A. secretaries in Peiping attributes the Buddhist 
leeture work and religious meetings patterned somewhat after a 
church service. In a similar way, the same group thinks, Moslems 
have been influenced to produce literature, start schools and organize 
the Young Moslems’ Association. It is evident that these religions 
and their adherents influence each other in many interlocking and 
interacting ways. But their significance for each other is only 
partially appreciated. The actual extent of their mutual influence 
is vaguely known and is for that reason incalculable. These casual 
trips inte this unexplored territory serve only to emphasise the need 
of planned exploration therein. Christians in China are, it is clear, 
living in a maze of interweaving influences that are realized only 
in part. That is a fair conclusion from the remarks given above. 

Here is an unplumbed problem in religious psychology. 
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Inasmuch as the different religions and religionists exert influence 
upon one another and live in a maze of interwoven relationships, we 
naturally ask next how much they cooperate with each other. 
Twenty-seven percent of those replying to this questionnaire know 
of no such cooperation. The rest know of it but most of them do 
not go into very full details about it. What they say, however 
agrees with what was said in the previous article. . There is coopera- 
tion in welfare, famine and war relief, and community and general 
welfare projects, Little such cooperation along strictly religious lines 


is noted. That this latter is not entirely absent is proved by meetings, 


under Christian auspices, where lectures on their religions are given 
by different religionists. In one center—rural—there are discussions 
between Christians, Buddhists and other religionists. In that case 
the Buddhists are the strongest and the ones who cooperate most 
cordially in cooperative work. They assert that those with religious 
faith should set the pace for others in such work. For two years 
in succession the Peking Y.M.C.A. has held a Week of Religion in 
which Confucianists, Buddhists, Taoists, Mohammedans and Chris- 
tions participate. An exhibit of religious literature and art, mutual 
explanations of their faiths, and Visits to various religious organiza- 
tions and temples are features of this Week of Religion. One refers 
to a “recent movement (not outlined) of cosmopolitan or Ta Tung 
religion”, that. hints at inter-religionist cooperation. Some non- 
Christians cooperate in Y.M.C.A. work. Christians are sometimes 
compelled, it appears, to subscribe money towards idol processions | 
and festivals. In the support of elementary schools, however, Chris- 
tians and non-Christians work together without any such compulsion. 
“In one instance,” one reports, “a number of Christians subscribed 
towards the support of certain charity societies known.as the ‘Mercy 
Society’ and the ‘Great Good Society’ which were run by Taoists and 
Buddhists with Confucianists participating therein.” Dr. Reichelt’s 
Institute at Kowloon is cited as the one unique illustration of inter- 
religious cooperation. The society for the study of religious 
philosophy, mentioned above as recently started in Shanghai, is 
another case in point. To these may, perhaps, be added the work 
of the Red Swastika Society which is notably active. It has between 
two and three hundred branches in China with an head office in 
Peiping. It is an eclectic organization which tries to combine the 
best ideas of all religions. It engages in much social service, which 
is usually carried on by older men. A large proportion of the con- 
tributions for its work come from former military officers. 

Rise cooperation is, as is pointed out, usually participated in by 
individuals rather than by those working as members of religious 
groups, as both this and the previous article show, though this latter 
exists to some extent also. This article corroborates the existence of 
an inter-religionist quest for social welfare as mentioned in the 
‘previous article and suggests also the uncorrelated beginnings of a 
quest for inter-religious understanding. Further study along this 
particular line would probably prove enlightening. — 

Much of this cooperation for social ends is, so it is stated, the 
fruit of abnormal conditions. Such cooperation under normal condi- 
tions, however, also exists. There is probably more of both than this 
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group is aware of. The query naturally arises as to how this 
‘knowledge of what is actually going on might be increased. What 
attention, for instance, do religious journals pay to such inter-relig. 
jonst cooperative activities? They have both news’ value and 3 
bearing on religious and social life in China. Religious journal 
might well pay more attention to such news. 


The final question in the questionnaire sent out is:—‘“Could or 
should this inter-religious cooperation be increased?” Answers to 
this question were the most interesting and conclusive of all. Even 
those in doubt as to the existence of such cooperation urge its advisa. Bw 
bility. One said:-“While such inter-religious cooperation could not mi 
be increased it should be.” Most of the rest not only agreed that 
such cooperation should be increased but recommended ways of BI 
achieving it. One feels that it is unfortunate that where such co. jn; 
operation exists Christians too often refuse to admit non-Christians & th 
to positions of power and control even in social enterprises; thus aw 
attitude of ‘they can’t be trusted’ frequently creates inhibitions 
against full cooperation.” One, looking at both sides of the question, im 
says: Until Christians, particularly Christian pastors, assume 21 
more appreciative attitude towards the other religions, there seems on 
to be little practical possibility of cooperation between the religionists. 8 
J am not sure that more cooperation between religions like Christian. un 
ity and Buddhism, as they are at present, is desirable. However, co- 8 
operation between Buddhist and Christian scholars should be wel. 


-comed as we need to promote intellectual stimulation.” The President sh 
of a Christian University carries this point somewhat further. n 
“This inter-religious cooperation,” he says, “can be greatly increased ™ 


if the Christians are willing to learn from the other religions as to 
their basis of belief and modes of religious discipleship and to take 1 
the initiative (italics mine) in making friendly relations possible. P. 
Church leaders or Christian laymen might well take the initial step. 
It would mean much for the improvement of community life and 
the extension of true Christian influence.” Another says:-“The 
important thing is that the different groups should not stick to 
unimportant outward rites but should have a hearty goodwill for 
their fellowmen. Racial difficulties should not exist.” : 


There is some uncertainty as to whether this inter-religionist 
cooperation could, or should, be inter-religious. While approving of 
such cooperation in welfare work, one feels that inter-religious co 
operation is unnecessary and probably impossible because of the 
differences in religious belief. The President of a Seminary favors 
cooperation in community and welfare work. “I do not”, he goes 
on to say, “favor cooperation of our faith with other religions be- 
cause I believe that the Christian religion or faith is the one that 
mankind needs. The Christian religion is the only one that has a 
living Saviour.“ Another suggests that religion should not be 
taken as the basis of this cooperation, as each community contains 
non-religionists who might be induced to participate therein. The 
group of junior Y.M.C.A. secretaries feels that “such inter-religious 
cooperation should be increased largely on the side of cooperating 
together in certain community projects. A summer conference for 
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mutual exehange of ideas might be helpful, provided that a neutral 


organization sponsored it and there were no fear of proselytization.” 


Such an exchange of religious beliefs is also suggested as possible by 
a Lutheran. “Inter-religious cooperation should, I think,“ he says, 


“be increased for the simple reason that the traditional attitude that 
we take towards other religions is not Christian and has proved 
impracticable, in helping our co-religionists. As to ‘how’ this might 
be realised is_a problem worthy of study by Christian leaders. I 
have been thinking of inviting other religionists to come together 
with some of us to compare notes on our personal religious experiences. 
We could, of course, organize groups of religious fellowship (italics 
mine) for the purpose of both studying religious truths and promot- 
ing interest in the community as well as undertaking social welfare. 
But all this would necessitate a sympathetic attitude towards, and 
interest in knowing, other religions than our own. In other words, 
this is a way of thinking rather than of doing.” a 


Other suggestions are as follows. The present system of open 
lectures by different religionists should be increased.” We should 
seek to influence by enlightenment rather than by coercion,” suggests 
one. “The different religionists”, he adds, “should work together for 
social reform and religious liberty. There should also be exchange 
lectures, exchange of publications and inter-religionist conferences“. 
“There should be closer contacts between the different religionists”, 
adds another, and they should study each others’ religions; and we 
should not rely so much on preaching.” “Since preaching has not 
met with much success in approaching Buddhists and Taoists”, it is 
urged, “another method is indicated as needed.” Another feels that 
these religionists should seek to understand each other; that Christ- 
ians should enter more the life of the people and that they should 
preach their faith rather than seek to advance their personal 
influence. One naively comments:—‘“Many people do not believe in 
Christianity because they do not know the good things in it“. Quite 
evidently an argument for cooperative inter-religious study! 


The chief administrator of a large medical institution feels that 
the “fundamental ideas (of the different religions) are the same, 
namely, to make better and more useful citizens.” He is of the opinion 
that inter-religious cooperation might be increased in the following 
ways: — (1) joint undertakings in philanthropic and other relief 
work; (2) lectures and publications in Chinese on subjects in com- 
parative religion; (3) by making the Christian religion more Chinese 
and more indigenous. Foreign missionaries will always be indispens- 
able and can render great service but they have to assume a less 
conspicuous place although that may not necessarily mean that they 
will be less useful. Foreign Buddhists have recently come to China. 
They are, in every sense, Buddhist missionaries and are most cordi- 
ally and cooperatively received by Chinese Buddhists because they 
come as part of the indigenous Chinese organization.” | 


Several refer to the relation of education to this problem. Social 
education, looking apparently towards education in community co- 
operation, is recommended. “Conscious education on both sides for 
cooperation and for appreciation of the bottom truths in other 
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‘religions than one's own”, is urged by another. “The best way’ 
Says another, “is to educate the people in the fundamental thought 


of religion; teach them not to regard religion as the road by which 
they enter heaven but to understand the need of communicating with 
the power of that oneness—the unknown—which is the centre o 


every religion”. These are hints for makers of school curricula. Hot 


far are Christian schools actually working along such lines? 


__ Action has recently been taken by one Christian body on this 
problem. In its meeting held in Nanking on April 24th to May Ist 


| pat the Eastern Asia Central Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


urch voted:—“We approve of a continuance of our policy of 
friendly cooperation with the leaders of other religions, or, when 
5 — 5 no work that can be done together, we will be friendly and 


While the suggestions given in this article are somewhat scatter. 
ed and occasionally superficial, they are convergent as regards the 
promotion of inter- religionist cooperation. The writers indicate their 
realization of common community interests and, to a lesser degree 
of common religious interests. The mind of this group, furthermore 
though numerically small, converges on the mutual influences of 
these religions and the interlocking relationships of their adherents. 
Their answers contain a strong hint of the necessity of these religion 
ists thinking of themselves in terms of cooperation to meet the 
common needs and to develop or discover together their common 
religious values. It is obvious that were a group like this brought 
together in conference, they would develop some practical ways of 
furthering cooperation between the adherents of different religions 
Fag promoting a wider understanding of their experiences and 

aiths. VVV 

In this study, only a few steps, sometimes hesitant, are taken 

into the unexplored field to which it draws attention. Generalization: 


therefrom are neither wise nor safe. Yet the opinions of this group 
. gonverge in a constructive way. The smallness of their number, 
however, prohibits deduction of any trend in the direction of inter- 


religious cooperation among Chinese Christians as a whole. 


This and other studies show that many educated Chinese Christ- 
ians have studied the contents of other religions to some extent. It 
reveals, however, that their relationship with non-Christian religior- 


ists has not been studied. This group, and probably others similar, 
‘are aware of the interlacing and interacting religious influences in 
‘their environment. They sense, also, the intricate nature of the 
problems enmeshed therein. It is obvious that those who would 
share in community reconstruction must enter into this unexplored 
‘field to some extent. For community cooperation to be effective, must 


needs be based, to no small extent, on understanding between the 
different religionists in the communities. That involves an attempt 


‘to understand and cooperate in terms of each others’ ideals, 


This is a field which offers openings for leadership. It is an 


‘unexplored field that challenges exploration and promises thereby the 


deepening of religious understanding and probably the enrichment of 
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the religious life, though nothing approaching syneretism appeared 
in the information on which this study has been 3 It is —— 
indeed, that this group is confused as to their relation with other 
religionists and the relations of the different religions as such to 
each other. Study is needed at this point. Furthermore exploration 
in the area of this relationship is necessary if the present rather 
negative attitude of mutual tolerance is to be changed into a toler- 
ance that recognises where each group of religionists can help the 
others fulfil their best traditions in building up their common life. 
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China's Non- Christian Religions · 
KARL LUDVIG REICHELT 


HE great majority gathered at this Convention are active 

workers for the coming of the Kingdom of God in China. Our 

deepest interest and our most sacred longings and hopes are 

-— consequently centred around this one thing—to find ways and 

means, methods and avenues of approach, through which the Chinese 

people on all their different walks of life may be influenced so that 
they may see the glory of God in their sight of Jesus Christ. 


We want all of them to enter this Kingdom. But we cannot 
but note, with pain in our hearts, that the vast multitudes in China, 
as in the other parts of the world, are unprepared and seemingly 
do not want to receive the glad tidings of the Kingdom. We do not 
give these people up in despair, because we know that the cold winter- 
time also has its importance for the seed, preparing it for the sprout- 
ing life of the spring. But surely, we should make special efforts to 
find those who are, to some extent, prepared, so that they may be 
led into the Kingdom at once and through Jesus Christ, our exalted 
Lord and Master, attain to the fulness of life; the eternal, God- 
centred life. 

The practical aim of my lectures will be, therefore, to urge you 
to direct your attention and plan your work in such a way that you 
may find and be able to help those who are prepared, that is to say 
the Chinese who are religious. 

Do not misunderstand me. This is not to say that you will find 
only prepared and deeply religious people among the multitudes which 
at the present time crowd the associations in connection with non- | 
Christian religious movements in modern China. | 
- You will meet there also many worldly and irreligious people, 
who have joined the societies only in order to consolidate their 
position in society, get a backing in their struggle for prestige or 
have a decent place where they may pass their leisure time comfort- 
ably and quietly. Political and national aims, conservative or radical 
policies, reactionary or progressive motives, may also enter in, and 
in not a few instances interest in spiritistic and hypnotistic mysteries 
may dangerously side-track the truth-seekers and lead even religious , 
people into all kinds of sad entanglements. 


Addresses given at the Kuling Convention Aug. 2 and 3, 1934. oo 
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All this granted it must, however, be said that a fairly high 
percent of earnest, religious truth-seekers are to be found in these 
new societies. Personally, I feel it to be one of the most tragic and 
painful facts in connection with the missionary work in this vast 
land of our adoption, that we have not succeeded better in the great 
task of getting the real religious and prepared people linked up with 
the church. I know that many missionaries, who are living with 
open windows, feel the same way. It is my earnest prayer that our 
deliberations in connection with this subject may help to start a 
movement for a closer, more sympathetic and more intelligent 


approach to the religious people of other folds, that they may be 


drawn into the fellowship of Jesus Christ; the religious and prepared 
people, “God’s children scattered around”, those who are in John’s 
gospel called “his other sheep”. 


The time for making this approach is most opportune. As all of 


vou know China is sharing in the general depression and misery 


which is, at this time, besetting humanity. We all know something 

about the special difficulties and perplexities which China is in 

addition facing, during this time of transformation; difficulties so 

appalling and tribulations so tremendous that it is a wonder that 

se Chinese people have been able to pull through as well as they 
ave. 


Under such circumstances religion naturally gains remarkable 


impetus. This is the case in China at present. In spite of all the 


we 
— 


communistic and anti-religious movements which are going on, 
nourished by atheistic magazines and inspired by a fraction of the 
returned students and God-forsaken westerners, the religious life 
is on the increase in China: and the number of new religious societies 
and reformative movements in connection with the old religions are 
growing from day to day. | 


All this ought to mean new opportunities for Christian mission- 
aries. Like the great missionary of old, St. Paul, we ought to 


‘investigate these movements ,the literature which has appeared in 


connection with them, their characteristic features, working principles 
and methods. Compare the practice of St. Paul, described in the 
seventeenth chapter of Acts. He spent time in going around to the 
temples. His keen missionary spirit helped him to find the altar to 
the unknown God. Not only so, he spent time studying the religious 


scriptures, which played such a great role in the Greek-speaking dis- 


tricts of that time. He knew what their poets and philosophers had 
said. And this material he used when he delivered his famous mis- 


- . gionary talk on the Areopagus in Athens and later wrote his epistles 


to the Ephesians, Phillipians and Colossians, letters abounding with 
words and expressions taken from the Greek philosophical vocabulary, 
and now filled with the new Christian meaning. | : 


I shall not take up time to give a detailed description of the 


principles and methods, which Christian missionaries ought to follow 


in their intercourse with the religious movements and associations 


they meet today. I shall mention the great leading principles only: 
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First, we must avoid all false compromises, which tend to 
obscure and tone down the Chrstian message and lead the people 
into the wilderness of syncretism. The Christian message must be 
st given in its uniqueness and original freshness, as it was given during 

apostolic times, when it brought about the transformation of the 
nations of Rome, heavy laden with all kinds of phélosophical and 
h metaphysical systems, but awfully lacking in genuine theocentric — 
dynamic. ink: ; | 
a Second, at the same time we should lay the greatest stress upon 
it He the example given us by St. Paul, by finding all the good points of 
e contact in the holy books, the ritual and the whole working of the 
d other religions. The reason why this should and ought to be done 
8 is not clear to many missionaries. This originates in the very limited 

and small picture of Jesus Christ, which they carry in their hearts. 
f Let us consider the picture which the New Testament, and 
y especially St. Paul and St. John, give of Jesus Christ, after he had 
9 been glorified and had ascended to heaven—the Cosmic, the all- 
, @ embracing and all-powerful Saviour, who now by his Spirit will lead 
| 
t 


the whole creation into the Kingdom. | 

This enlarged and cosmic picture of Christ is most clearly 

painted by St. Paul in his epistle to the Colossians, chapter one, verse 

nine, and by St. John in the famous prologue to his gospel 1, 1-18. 

Here we see that Jesus cannot be limited in regard either to time 

or space. In the very beginning he was as the Eternal Logos, closely 

linked up with the Father, in reality one with him. In regard to 

) men and the world, the whole Cosmos, his relation is also most 

| intimate: all things were made by him, the very life was in him 

| and originated in him, the life which is the light, that is to say, 

6 “the glory of men.” He is the true light which lighteth every 
man, that cometh into the world.” : | 

| As a “light” this Eternal Logos, has been shining into the dark- 

ness. The darkness did not comprehend it, but still this function has 

gone on, and therefore we find, as the old Church-fathers Justin 

Martyr and Origin put it, that this activity of Christ was a “logos 

spermaticos”, that is the logos which like a sprouting seed hidden 

in the earth was working its way into the systems of the old cultures 

and religions, showing that God nowhere allowed himself to be with- 

out witness. For this reason we should gratefully acknowledge the 

points of contact, the small beams of truth which we meet in the 

religious systems and in the eultures of the non-Christian world; we 

should not be shocked or scared as many missionaries seem to be, 

when we find something which is noble and true among the non- 

Christian religious people. We should gratefully and reverently use 

this material as something which originated with our exalted Lord 

and Saviour. His realm of activity, his blessed Kingdom is not to 

be limited to the borderliness of the external church-organizations. 

At the same time we’should remember that these beams of the 

light are not sufficient. The non-Christian world needs the full, 

unique and wonderful tidings that the word, the Logos, was incar- 

nated and appeared among us. They need more than beams of light, 

they need the Sun itself, Jesus Christ. : EO 
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After these most necessary introductory remarks let us. note 
briefly the most popular and widespread of the religious associa. 
tions, which at the present time are playing an active part in the 
religious life of China. It will not be possible nor is it necessary to 
give an exhaustive record; the main thing is to point out the most 
characteristic features of the religious associations. Many of the 
associations are local. Some of the groups, although adhering to 
a very common and colourless name—for instance the name Tzu-shan- 
tang (“Mercy and Goodness Society“) (F) have nevertheless 
developed some very unique and special rites and viewpoints of their 
own. 


In order to get a clear synopsis, we will first consider the more 
independent syncretistic associations and then deal with the new 
religious movements in the old established religions of China, Taoism, 
Confucianism and Buddhism. 


There have always been syncretistic religious nandilediens in 
China. In fact, most of the material for the creeds of these associa- 
tions has been taken from the three great religions. But this syn- 
cretistic trend is now specially developed and elements from two new 
sources—Mohammedanism and Christianity—have been taken in as 
never before. 


Two provinces in China stand out most prominently in regard 
to the formation of new societies, Szechwan and Shantung. Other 
provinces, Anhui, Hupeh, Hunan and Chekiang have also their share 
of new societies, but none of them can compete with Shantung and 
Szechwan. Some of these new societies are rapidly spreading over 
China, and if it was not for the fact that the Central Government, 
and especially the local Tangpus of the Kuomintang were checking 
them so severely, we would probably see ee like a revival in 


many places. 


In rural districts, where the hindrances are not so great, we find 


that whole villages have turned to one of the main organizations of 


the syncretistic societies. Their whole life, in regard to economy, 
religion and ethical standards, is deeply effected. By secret symbols 
and scrolls, by the special way the lamp is hung up in the central 
hall etc., one may see whether the society is an offshoot of the old 
“Sien Tien” ( XK) and Hou Tien” ( X) organizations, or one 
of the newer “Wu Chi Fo Tung“ societies (& tm K). : 


The difference between the “Sien Tien” and “Hou Tien” associa- 


tions is that all who adhere to the “Sien Tien” must absolutely 


abstain from all kinds of animal food and, although permitted to stay 


in the home, must have a separate room for living and sleeping. In 


the “Hou Tien” associations people may join and work with society, 


but they must abstain from animal food on the Ist and 15th of * 


month. 
Although one finds all kinds of small images and 1 in 


the main hall (Kwanyin, Tsaishen, Kwanyu, etc.) the —— is 
prominently centred around the Lou-muh or Tien-muh,“ also called 
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“The glorious mother of the Jewel Shore” ( u K #) This is the 


popular Taoist deity Hsi-Wang-moh ( = Rt); sometimes she is 
obviously identified with the Buddhist “Goddess of Mercy”, Kwanyin. 


Side by side with these older religious societies is the “Tsat-l- 
chiao’’, ( #8 K) which is so popular, especially among soldiers 
and police i in North and Central China. It is an offshoot of Buddhism, 
centering round Kwanyin and having as its holy Scripture, the 
Po-mang-ching, ( HN) which really is a resume of chapter 25 
of The Lotus Sutra. The people abstain from wine and tobacco, using 
tea as their favorite drink, and keep close together socially. There is 
a fairly high morality among them and some good Christians have 
come from this brotherhood. Evil practices have crept into some 


places. 


Of still greater interest is the large number of “Religious 
Brethren” which during recent years have come out of Shantung to 
proclaim the “great Advent”, the coming of the World Savior, sent 
by the H eavenly Father and the Heavenly Mother. This whole 
movement is shrouded in mystery. The real name of the sect is 
not even given to the public. Vague names such as ““[-sin-tang” (“the 
Hall for harmony and oneness of heart.“) may be given. It is very 
probable that we here have an offshoot of the Ching-tan-chiao 


( A) which in old days most likely again was n by 


the Nestorians. 
In blue gowns and with queues, in teams of twenty-five to fifty 


they walk around in North, Central, and South China seeking the 


prepared ones among religious people. They say that the time has 
come when all the good seed sown by the different religious systems 
may be gathered in. The fruit has come forth and now the great 
harvesting will take place. This process is strikingly set forth in 
the short and condensed expression about the “Shou Yiien Tsu” 
(K fi fh) (‘the appointed Elder, who collects the results.“) who 


has appeared. There is no time, they say, for elaborate rituals and . 


temple-building; no need of established associations and ceremonies. 
One must join “the hero on the white horse“, who now goes out 


into the world to judge and save; “Tsou ma tuen tao” (x NM) 


as it is styled. One of the great books for them is 7 e Book of 
Revelation, and they have discovered the most. wonderful things 
in its metaphors. The main thing is that Jesus Christ, who is the 
same as Matreya (Milefo), has appeared again, and this time in 
China. Therefore he is called the “Han-chii’ (wR 4). Out of China 
salvation is to come to the world and all Christian missionaries ought 
to join the ranks of his ambassadors. 


people like very much to use the names of warriors as they are urging 


the elect to join them. This joining is really an initiation which 


makes it impossible for the Brethren to leave their ranks. 


With the most touching and striking words these “Brethren” 
will depict the situation as it is at the present time in the Far East 


Corresponding to the military discipline in their ranks tlien 
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with all the unrest and misery, pointing out that Jesus Christ once 


more has inearnated himself in order to save the East and, throu 
the East, the whole world. I have had an opportunity to meet — 
some of the leaders; and I have never seen or heard such men in 
any other religious combination here in the East. The most promin- 
ent man among them, Ma Keh-ming, told me that thirty-three years 
ago he had a vision of Christ. He was very seriously ill at that 
time, but he was instantly restored to health and became a new 
man in soul and body. I have not seen another seventy-six year old 
Chinese gentleman beam with such exalted joy! 


In connection with Confucianism, also, new religious movements 
have appeared. In North China we have the “Save the World New 
Sect” (& tt F &) with its moral teachings mainly based upon the 
Confucian ethics and a spiritualized conception of Heaven“ as the 
great Ruler, who influences the world through his prophets and world- 
saviors. At the start this society was rather promising as great 
stress was laid upon social work and the preaching of the brotherhood 
of men and nations. Some of their first pamphlets and magazines 
were quite remarkable for their religious and moral vigour. But this 
did not last long. The source, from which religious tributaries run 
into Confucianism, is too shallow, so the whole thing quickly dried 
The many Confucian associations which still play a role in China 
are mostly linked up with educational activities. From time to time 
some of the mighty governors and military men may issue an edict 
stating that during this time of moral and social decadence one must 
revert to the virtues of old as these virtues are clearly stated by the 
great teachers Confucius, Mencius and Chii Hsi. A Confucian temple 
may occasionally be built or repaired and an attempt be made to 
resume the monthly and biennial celebration of the Confucian 
festivals and days of worship. (This is now in evidence in Canton 
province).. But it doesn’t last long. The whole thing falls hopelessly 
to pieces, because the interest, the religious fervour, is badly lacking: 
be new syncretistic societies, which are linked up with Taoism 
and Buddhism are much more vigorous. In this connection we shall 
note first the well-known Tong Shan Shae (fi F Mt) (“United 
Goodness Society”) which originated in the western borderland of 
Szechwan around Omeishan. It was taken up in 1914 by some high 
officials in Peking and spread rapidly over the whole of China. Since 
there are conservative political ideas linked up with this society, it 
has been severely checked during recent years. But it is still going 
on secretly. In some respects this society is like secret societies in 
the West. It is very social in nature, often taking the form of a 
club. Like the Masonic order it has a number of stages or degrees 
-of membership—altogether eighteen—-with new secrets and new fees 
at each stage. Only wealthy officials can rise high therein. Their 
practice of sitting in meditation has been taken over from the Budd- 
hists; their many rules for health and longevity they got from the 
Taoists; their ethics are mainly Confucian. Being conservative they 
do not easily mix with people outside the three religions of China. 
In the lower stages some very queer forms of meditation are pract- 
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ised; further up a strange intercourse with earth and heavenly 


spirits is said to be experienced. Trance and planchette-writing are 


also sometimes practiced. 
One finds some very religious and pious people in its membership, 


but the majority are rather self-centered and) exclusive and suffer 


from self-deceit. We have a neighbour, Mr. Wu Tsi-mei, near Tao 
Fong Shan who represents the best type among them. He was over- 
worked and-nervous, restless and selfish. But he followed earnestly 


the meditation practice of the Tong Shan She and was restored to 


health and also very much transformed with regards to kindness and 
usefulness. He is now a real blessing to the whole neighbourhood. 


Much more social, idealistic, broad-minded and religious in its 
whole structure is the Tao Yuen, (A Bz) “The Open Court of the 
Tao’. This, its most characteristic and special name, lays stress 
upon the inner aspect. There is, however, another name, which is 
used in connection with the external, social and benevolent activities 


of the society. This is the Hong Wan Tse Hui“ (K R  @) 


(“The Red Swastika Society”). Since the Central Government and 
the Tangpus have tried to stop the more religious and spiritistic 
functions of the Tao Yuen, the members often hide their real name 
and operate under the Red Swastika signboard. In the latter organ- 
ization one may met with some rather worldly and shallow-minded 
persons, bustling around and making a show of their social and 


humanitarian activities in hunger-stricken areas, on battlefields, etc. 
But keen observers will realize that there is also some very fine and 
genuine work for the poor and the suffering going on in connection 


with this society; and further, they will understand that this noble 
work is, in a very special way, linked up with deeply religious leaders, 
who spend much of their time in meditation in order to “cleanse 
their hearts from sin”. | | 
This latter emphasis is the most fundamental characteristic of 
the Tao Yuen. They say, if the sin is blotted out, then peace, health 
and prosperity and—most important—the communion with the Great 
Heavenly All-Father, Lu-tsu or Shang-ti ( fH, E #7) and all his 


appointed representatives, the great and leading heroes in the five 
great religions of the world, may be established. The ideal way is for 


a man to come so far through repentance and meditation that he 
will hear God’s voice directly. But at the present time, humanity 
is so deeply tied up with worldly entanglements that it is very difficult 
to come into direct communication with God. For that reason the 
planchette may be used, that is to say, some good and reliable men 
may be trained as mediums, so they may be able to pick up messages 
from above by means of oracular writing on the planchette. 

It was through such an oracular message that the founder of 
the Society, the old military official, Liu-Ming-tsing, in the winter 
of 1920 and through the spring of 1921 received the holy writings, 
now collected in the sacred book called “The North Pole True Scrip- 
ture of the Great Original” (AZ At te KH). Together with 
enthusiastic friends he set up the first organization in Tsinan. The 
headquarters have remained in Tsinan, where some rather prominent 
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religious people have joined the society. First and foremost may be 
mentioned the Christian gentleman, Mr. Hou, from the Lutheran 
Church in Manchuria. For such a man to enter the society meant 
that Christian influence therein increased. This is evident up to 
this day in the head office in Tsinan, where the mediums are supposed 
to be trained. Beside the three old religions the Tao Yuen draws 
very freely from Islam and Christianity. A tablet for each of the 
originators of the five religions is put up in the main hall of worship 
and two prominent ambassadors of the different religions are com- 
memorated by a small tablet. Among the latter we find John the 
Baptist and St. Matthew, representing the Christian rel igion. 


A number of magazines and commentaries are published and 
meetings are held every week, the brethren taking great interest in 
both the many social activities and the worship and social intercourse. 
There are five departments. The most popular is naturally that which 
concerns the spiritistic performances with the planchette. Here some 
of the darkest shadows come in to blur the picture. We know from 
what goes on in western countries how very dangerous it is to par- 
ticipate in spiritistic seances. The same is the case with the Tao 
Yuen in spite of the fact that they do not use the trance, but only 
the planchette. However, many of their best men step forth when 
things are going bad and point out to the brotherhood, that the main 
thing is the quiet work of meditation and holy communion with God 
and his angels; and the main road is that of repentance and right 
living. There are few societies in which Christian missionaries are 
more heartily welcomed and where it is so easy to get a hearing for 
the great tidings about the Kingdom of God. This presents a wonder- 
ful opportunity to find some of the prepared ones”—some of his 
“other sheep” and lead them further on so that they may enter the 
Kingdom of Christ and hear the voice of the true saviour. 


(To be Continued) 


Our Book Table 


CHINESE MEDICINE, W. R. Morse. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York. G$2.50. 


This volume forms one of a series of Primers on the History of Medicine, 
published under the title Clio Medica. : 8 


There can be few subjects about which it is more difficult to write than 
Chinese Medicine. It has, so far as the indigenous variety goes, a glorious past, 
an insignificant present and a hopeless future. This is a startling thing to say 
about a system which has interwoven itself into the daily life of hundreds of 
millions of people, but of the truth of it there is no doubt. 


The great virtue of this book is not so much the descriptions of past and 
present theory and practice into which Dr. Morse has delved deeply, but the 
remarkably clear explanation that he gives of why these things are so and how 
the wonderful promise of a couple of millenniums ago has utterly failed to bear 
fruit. The explanation after all is a simple one. Throughout the history of 
medicine in China, at least since the great days of old, physicians have not only 
failed to seek after truth but have deliberately turned their backs on it in 
favour of a preconceived notion of the universe into which every fact must be 
made to fit or be discarded. The judgement on those who deliberately turn 
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their backs on the truth may be slow but is sure. The mills of God grind slowly 
but they grind exceeding small. 

In this book the writer deals first with Chinese Natural Philosophy and 
Chinese Cosmogony. He rightly dwells at considerable length on these as they 
contain the fundamental error which has led Chinese edieine into the wilder- 
ness. 

Following on this he diate with the medical literature of the unte and 
thereafter writes on Chinese Anatomy and Physiology and on the practical side 
of the physician’s work. 

In dealing with Anatomy, Dr. Morse concludes with a — which is 
ä — quoting as it may be equally applied to the whole system of medicine. 

e says: | 

“The writer of this primer thinks it is not all the truth to say that Chinese 
anatomy is a pure phantasmagoria. There were some facts discovered. Some 
little knowledge of the constituent parts are shown. But, overwhelmed with the 
idea of adapting every thing to a preconceived hypothesis all initiative was lost 


and their contribution is almost purely of historical not scientific value. They 


had sufficient anatomy, according to their ideas to fit in with their universally 
applied theory. Why continue unnecessary investigation?” 


One more quotation from this profoundly interesting book, this time in 
regard to Chinese Medical literature. 


“The style of writing is condensed and contains a winith of allusion: The 


purity of style is so important that the content is sacrificed or obscured. The 


chief- medical writings are only partially understood by the highly educated. 
Interpretations are not uniform, and a commentary on a commentary on a 
commentary, etc. of some work naturally leaves a vague, intricate and involved 
meaning. The poetic style is shown as one reads of ‘The Song of the Spleen’ 
and “The Song of the Carbuncle.’ The oldest books and commentaries are 
believed in today by many millions of Chinese. They believe that they were 
written by the ancients when the world was being formed, therefore were written 
by those who knew the bginnings of things. Thy must be right!” 


Dr. Morse is to be congratulated on this book which meets a much needed 
want; it should appeal to all who are interested in either Chinese medicine or 
Chinese philosophy. The writer has studied Chinese medicine deeply and we 
are the richer for his fair and well balanced discussion of a very difficult subject: 
At times he is a little hard on his readers, paragraphs covering from a page 
and a half to two pages of the book are a little stiff for the ordinary students. 
J. L. M. 


THE MONGOLS OF Mancnum. Owen Lattimore. John Day Co. ps 286. 1934. 
G. 82.50. | 

Owen Lattimore needs no tre dtisthan as an authority on Manchuria or 

Mongolia. Like his former book, “Manchuria, Cradle of Conflict,” no student 


of the Far East can afford to- be unkainiliar with The Mongols of Manchuria.“ | 


The introduction deals with the relations of Inner Mongolia to China 


after the Revolution and assigns, among reasons for the inability to 


establish an autonomous Mongolia, modern arms and railroads. The latter 


fostered Chinese immigration into Inner Mongolia, pushing back the Mongols 
from the frontier. The inability to stem this current provided the Japanese 


with a ready-made Mongol - policy and led to the -forming of all the 
uncolonized territory in Manchuria into the autonomous Mongol province of 


Hsingan, which on account of its strategic position forms the key. to the destiny 
of the whole Far East. No conquest of China is possible except as this terrain 
is either an ally or a subject, hence Japan's active Mongol policy. 


With the break up of the Manchu Dynasty, the Mongols who had regarded 


‘themselves as allies, felt no. allegiance to China but were willing to enter the 
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new repablic as one of the five independent races recognized as composing it. 
The establishment of the Nationalist Government, with China dominant, afford- 
ed a great impetus toward Mongolian autonomy. Meet 


The Manchu policy discouraged contact with Chinese civilization and its 
luxuries which tended to weaken the Mongol warriors from whom were recruited 
the military contingents for holding China in subjection. The author deals 
with the methods and regulations and eventual failure to carry out this policy. 


With the coming of the West, invasion changed from a continental to a 
marine basis. Japan’s conquest of Manchuria reproduces the situation im- 
mediately preceding the Manchu invasion and again the Great Wall becomes 
the frontier; and only as the Mongols become allies or subjects can she extend 
her hegemony over China. With the organization of Mongol Hsingan, with 

much greater freedom than Manchuria enjoys, and the coronation of Pu Yi as 
emperor of an independent but affiliated state, the way is paved for the creation 
of Mengkukuo or Mongol State ruled by him and affiliated like Manchukuo 
with Japan but not actually a part of Manchukuo. : 


Only the first half of the book will hold the reader’s attention, the rest 
being taken up with too detailed descriptions of the various Mongol -tribes, 
their locations and forms of government. The whole book shows a knowledge 
of its subject that could only be obtained by first hand contact and deep study 
and should be read by any inttresfed in one of the most pressing problems of 
the world to-day. M. C. | 


RELIGIOUS VALUES IN JAPANESE CULTURE. T. T. Brumbaugh. Kyo Bun Kwan, 
Tokyo. Pages 154. Y.2.00 or U. S. Currency $1.00. . 


This book will enable the reader to understand better several things. Most 
of these have special significance for residents of China. First, it gives insight 
into the permanent values in Japan’s cultural and religious life. Of the vicious 
or non-permanent elements therein little is said, as the author believes these 
carry within them the seeds of their own decay. Second, it shows the vast 
contribution of the religions and culture of China to the life of Japan. The 
major philosophers and religions of China have all had a part in this with the 
possible exception of Micius of whom little is said. Third, it shows how a 
transplanted religion or philosophy can modify the life upon which it is grafted, 
a fact that ought to be encouraging to those who are interested in the modern 
grafting of Christianity thereupon. Japan’s thinking and culture have been 
_ vitally modified by what she received from China. The part Christianity is 
to play therein has only just begun. Fourth, it indicates how such transplanted 
religions or philosophies are in turn affected by the life upon which they are 
grafted. The fundamentals of the grafted religion or system of thought may 
remain but as time goes on they change in non-essentials in order to fit into 
the new situation. Transplanted religions both change the life around them 
and are changed by it. That is something Christians ought to anticipate in 
their world-wide enterprise though often they shy off from it. 


In the last analysis Dr. Brumbaugh believes that the chief essentials of 


Christianity are the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man and that 
it is on these values that the religions and systems of thought in Japan have 
laid an insufficient and only a passive emphasis. 


There is a good list of contents and bibliography though unfortunately no 
index. This latter is a glaring lack in a book of this kind. The bibliography 
contains no book written by one who has lived in China. This may explain 
why the summary of Confucianism seems to lack somewhat. “To the Chinese,” 
it is said, (page 61) “the one virtue which characterizes the superior man is 
benevolence. In Japan one hears the world ‘Loyalty’ used predominantly and 
embracing all these other values.” Again, “whereas the Chinese put first in 
all social relationships regard for father, the Japanese, perhaps inspired from 
imperial sources, put first service of one’s prince, or loyalty, which is second 
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in the Chinese order.” (page 60). This is true enough except that it does not 
recognize that Confucianism puts loyalty to the ideal benevolent man first. 
In China loyalty to benevolence (ethical love) supersedes everything. 


No one will read this book and agree with it whdlly. Wh should they? 
But those who read will understand better the process of peas —— 
and cultural values which is its main contribution. We need such sympathetically 
constructive books even though many more will be needed ere we can seséle 
finally what values in the different religions and philosophies correspond and 
which differ, with a view to understanding where and how they can cooperate 
in common service to men rather than indefinitely compete with each other for 
human loyalty to their own system. F.R. : | 


FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE CHINESE SoviET RrrUBLIc. International Publishers, 
881 Fourth Avenue, New York. pps. 90. U. S. Currenoy $0.75. 1934. 


The Preface claims one-sixth of China for the “stable” districts of the 
Chinese Soviet Republic; and one-fourth as its territory in China if “unstable” 


districts are included. This, judging by the latest reports, must be a consider- 


able exaggeration. In any event the question is at present hidden in obscurity. 


This outline of the major political purposes of Chinese Soviets deals mainly 
with agrarian conditions. Industrial aspects are mentioned and hints given of 
the ultimate nationalization of key industries and strategic centers. The whole 
approach in China is opposite to that in Russia. Thus the redistribution of 
land according to number of consumers involved is the main interest in this 


outline. Landlords, or other @éxploiters, whose lands are confiscated are to 


receive no allottment. The tukhao (kulack) or well-to-do peasant may or may 
not receive an allotment according as to whether he fits in with the revolutionary 
program or not. Public Iands and real estate belonging to religious organizations 
are likewise to be confiscated, though the latter is not to be done in a way to 


offend the religions feelings of the peasant and so lose their support. As to just 


what is the relation of this redistribution of land to the population to be su 
ported thereon and so to the ultimate necessities or economic needs of the peop 
the book gives no hint. Just what happens, too, to those whose lands are 
confiscated and they left without resource is left to conjecture. Thus one reads 
this outline with the feeling that principles are to be applied with little regard 
to how they work out. It is unfettered idealism! 


It is obvious, of course, that rich landlords, and other exploiters are to he 
eliminated. Their privileges are doomed. Reading carefully these laws, how- 


ever, leads to the realization that intentionally or unintentionally another 


privileged class practically takes their place. I refer, of course, to thé highly 
privileged Red Army as it is outlined in this book. Red soldiers do not have 
the right td exploit their fellows for profit but they get so many privileges that 
indirectly they get more benefit than others, certainly more than the generality 


of people. The political motive therein is obvious. But so far as individua:s 
are concerned the most profitable service to the state in which they can engage 


is that of the Red 


In the marriage laws monogamy is upheld and divorce made easy; a 


peremptory demand on the part of one married partner being sufficient final 
cause therefor. Care of both the woman and the child is made legally com- 
pulsory. It is assumed that in the old social order children were neglected 


«hence “Children are the masters of the new society.” 


There is much in these fundamental laws with which one sympathizes. 
One hesitates over the potentialities of the privileged Red Army and wishes 
that in the redistribution of land all classes might be included therein. Our 
chief hesitancy about these laws is due to the feeling that they are set up with 
too little regard to the practical problems of making them work. Furthermore 
— regrets keenly the virulence of the force displayed in attempting to apply 
t em. F R. 
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BASICS OF THE CHINESE CIVILIZATION—Essen M. Gale, M. A., PL. D. (Leyden) 
. Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai. 112 pages. 


One may wonder how the basics of China’s immemorial civilization can be 
presented within the compass of 112 pages! One’s misgivings on this point 
are somewhat allayed by the author's sub-title “A Topical Survey in Outline, 
with Readings.” In this small volume Dr. Gale shares with a wider public 
thé syllabus of lectures delivered bv him before classes in the Universities of 
Michigan and California. The sublect treated is dealt with in part topically 
and in part chronologically. Part I presents in thirty brief chapters “Aspects 
of China’s Cultural Development” from mythical and semi-historical ages down 
to the end of the Manchu dynasty. Part II, on “China’s Modern International 
Relations” after briefly summarizing earlier periods of China's contacts with 
western nations, outlines somewhat more fully international relations from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries down to the year 1933. This section 
also contains thirty brief chapters. The syllabus while most useful to teachers 
of Chinese history and civilization—a pioneer field for Western students—will 
be helpful also to the general reader who desires to have an airplane“ ver- 
spective of China's cultural historv. Dr. Gale could improve the readability, 
and in places the clarity. of his outline by some amplification and by smoothing 
out his sentences somewhat. Perhaps, however, he has kept these notes of his 
lectures in the rough, lest they slip too smoothly through the mind of the reader! 
Not the least valuable part of the book is a sheet. accompanying it showing 
Prof. S. C. Lee’s chart of the ch¥onological development of Chinese culture. 


E. E. B. 


THE PAst DECADE IN CHINESE LITERATURE. David Willard Lyon, 8 from 
the Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
LXVY 


This short but packed statement attempts to show what translations of 
books and what books written by Chinese are most in demand. The material 
for the lists of such books as are given was secured from the National Library 
at Peiping. Most of the books listed among the fairly popular translations 
were written by Europeans. The list of Chinese writers and their books range 
over a wide field with stories prominent therein. Literature dealing with sex 
is not prominent either among the translations or the works of Chinese writers. 
Considerable interest in periodical literature is also recorded. Between the 
years. 1921 and 1934 thirteen periodicals suffered suspension of publication by 
reason. of their tendencies to radical thoughts. The statement closes with a 
short list of present-day popular periodicals in Chinese. F. R. 


OUTLINE OF THE NEw LIFE MovEMENT. General Chiang Kai-shek. Translated 
by Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Distributed by the Association for the 
Promotion of the New Life Movement, Nanchang, Kiangsi, China. | 


To have this Outline in English will enable many interested in the Movement 
to know ‘exactly what its original promoters had in mind. It is divided into 
‘six sections. The first deals with its Significance; the second, with its Inter- 
pretation; the third, with its Object; the fourth, with its Contents; the fifth 
with Procedure; and the sixth is the Conclusion. The Outline shows, too, the 
relation of this movement to existing conditions and China’s ancient virtues. 
The four of these latter chosen as the basis of the Movement are carefully 
explained. It is at one and the same time an attempt to appeal to the more 
or less submerged moral consciousness of the Chinese, and the fruit of a 
reawakening of that consciousness more or less dulled by the pressure of the 
impact of new issyes and evenfs. F.R. 
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SuNDAY SCHOOL SERVICES (N N). Ch’en Tsing-hsien. 223 pages. Man- 
darin. NCCRE series, published by CLS. 25 cents Mexican. 


The author of this book, Mr. Ch’en Tsing-hsien, is librarian and instructor 
education, and for several years past he has served as superintendent of the 
Ming Teh Sunday School, Nanking. Instead of the “opening exercises” of a 
generation past, Mr. Ch’en has put much time and thought into the development 
of the Worship Service of the Sunday School. In this book we have some of 
the services which he has used in Ming Teh over a period of years. | 

Some good points that may be especially noted are as follows: each service 
is composed around a definite theme, there is an aim, or central theme, and 
all the various elements of worship—hymn, prayer, Scripture reading, talk, 
offering—are woven into this one theme; the prayers are brief and are com 
around one idea; gone are the long rambling prayers. 


The subjects show a real grasp of child problems and interests. They are 


concerned with living the Christian life here and now—thankfulness for daily 


blessings, finding God’s loving care through the sympathy of parents and the 
skill of doctors in illness, how to love our country and other countries at the 
same time, making Christmas what Jesus would have it, fillial love, realizing 


Jesus’ presence in our daily lives, and many other vital experiences. fe 
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in sociology in the Nanking Theological Seminary. His avocation is religious 


Real Converts 
To the Editor, 
The Chinese Recorder 
DEAR Sm: —I have received a letter 
from the Rev. R. H. Boyd, Foreign 
Mission Convener of the Irish 


Presbyterian Church, Belfast, calling 
my attention to a statement made 


by Dr. Chiang Liu in the Chinese 


Recorder, April, 1934, p.238* par. 4 
viz. 

“Those who take to Christianity 
(in Kirin) are not real converts in 
any sense. so far as I can see, they 
merely utilize religion as an escape 
from political persecution.” 


I had not read the article right 


through, and so missed that sentence | 
towards the end. 0 


I hope it is not too late to ask 


Dr. Liu to correct so erroneous a 
statement. 


On p.228 he refers to Roman 
Catholics “oppressed by both Man- 


chus and Mongols”, but on p.238 
there is no distinction between 
Catholie and Protestant. 


There has been no political per- 


— —-—t—t— 


Religion, Funeral Rites, Sacrifi- 


ces & Festivals in Kirin.“ 


secution of Christians in Kirin, 


since I came here twenty-three 
years ago, and while there may be 
some who enter the Church from 
impure motives, there are few, if 
any, of that type in Kirin. 

To state that there are no real 
converts, in any sense, amongst our 
1240 Protestant Christians, is so 
absurd, that it scareely calls for any 
refutation, and causes one to doubt 


the accuracy of other statements 


made in the same article. He adds: 
— 80 far as I can see.“ One wonders 
how far his investigations went. 
The pastor of the Kirin Church 
who has been here for twelve 
years, does not know him, nor do 
any of the church workers or mem- 
bers who have been consulted. We 
who know our members intimately 
should be the best judges of their 
sincerity and change of heart. 


I have no hesitation in saying that 
among the Christians in Kirin, 
are to be found some of the finest 
I have met anywhere, and that the 
majority of them—if not all—entered 
the Church from pure motives, and 
give daily evidence, in their lives, of 
true conversion. 


Vours sincerely, 
JAMES McWHIRTER. 
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To the Editor, 
Ne Chinese Recorder 


Dran Sm: — The statement that the 
Chinese who take to Christianity (in 
Kirin) are not real converts is based 
on a report of a native of Kirin who 
was formerly a Protestant Christian. 
This was confirmed by the colleagues 
of the writer in the University of 
Kirin. | | 

That the Roman Catholics (who 
were: Chinese proper) were at first 
oppressed by both the Manchus and 


the Mongols is attested not merely 


by hearsay reports, but also by 
historical data published in the 
lectures of a colleague of the present 
writer, which he read while in Kirin. 
Moreover, that was a matter that 
happened under the Manchu Dynasty. 
Mr. McWhirter has been in Kirin 
for only twenty-three years during 
which period China has been -trans- 
formed into a Republic under which, 
of course, no political persecution 
could have taken place. 


In the summer of 1930 the present 
writer himself met the pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in a train which 
ran between Changehung and 
Kirin. The pastor expressed his dif- 
ference of religious opinion from 
that of the writer especially with 
regard to a lecture delivered by the 
latter in the Y.M.C.A., on “Chris- 
tianity from the Sociological Point 
of View.” Then, in addition, the 
present writer delivered several 
speeches; one in the Wen Kwan 
Junior Middle School, where he was 
introduced to the students by the 
dean of the institution, a graduate of 
Yenching University; the others 
were delivered in the F. M. C. A., 
where he was introduced to many 
of the young Christians by the two 
secretaries, Messrs. He and Li. 
The audience, mostly students, 
enjoyed the lectures, whose contents 
embodied the statement in question, 
and approved my conclusions in a 
most welcome manner. Perhaps 
applause is no criterion as to the 
truth of a statement. But why 
should there have been further 
requests for lectures of a similar 
nature? Certainly it was impossible 
that the whole audience could have 
consisted of non-Christians, anti- 
Christians, or anti-missionaries. 
the other hand not a few were 


members of the church. I wonder 


state there are no real converts, in 
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whether these latter have been con. 
sulted. by Mr. McWhirter. Perhaps 
there might have been a few very 
fine Christians in Kirin, but I ques. 
tion very much whether they were 
not by nature good people or had 
never been so until they were con- 
verted. Even so, I must say that 
so long as I stayed in Kirin, | 
failed to find Christians who actually 
understood Christian principles and 
applied them to actual practice. “To 


any sense, amongst our 1240 Pro- 
stestant Christians, is so absurd, that 
it scarcely calls for any refutation,” 
is rather a sweeping and unscientific 
argument; a charge and a challenge we 
lacking sportsmanship and chivalry. be 
It sounds like saying: “To say that sty 
amongst our 1240 people there are co! 
no angels is absurd!” For it is ab- co 
solutely possible that even among co 
1240 people there can scarcely be eo 
found a single righteous person, as 80 


attested by the Story of Lot in lit 


Genesis, and the pronoun “our” Cl 
proves that the refuter is not a dis- ne 
interested person who judges things he 
objectively. 


Moreover, the present writer did 4 
not fail to come in touch with the 
missionaries in Kirin. He attended 1 
an English discussion group held 0 
every fortnight. Here he had 


chances to meet most of the foreign- 


ers. It unfortunately happened that 
Mr. McWhirter headed for Ireland 
that year, which preventcd my get- 


ting acquainted with him. 7 


To judge real sincerity and change 
of heart is not an easy matter for I 
a person of different blood who often I 
encounters difficulties in unraveling 0 
the Chinese temperament, much more 1 
so when he is handicapped by dif- ; 
ficulties in language. It is usually t 
the person of the same blood that 
is the best judge of his own country- 
men. 


In fine I should like to say that 
when points other than Christianity 
are not taken up it shows clearly 
that the refuter has scarcely studied 
the lives of the Chinese in Kirin, 
much less their mind. The fact that 
only points on Christianity are taken 


up shows that the writer cares for 


nothing else Chinese but what affects 


his personal interest. It should be 
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time now for missionaries to repair ] mentalism. Both these labels stand 


their own shortcomings rather than 
to maintain that they have achieved 


something which, in the eyes of God 
as well as of the Chinese, amounts 
to very little. ; 
7 Sincerely yours, 
CHIANG Liu. 


“Shorts” 
To the Editor, 
The Chinese Recorder 


DEAR SiR:—It may seem a somewhat 
unique subject to write about; but 
since returning from furlough, I 
notice. that the habit of wearing 
“shorts” among missionaries has 
become even more prevalent than it 
was two years ago. Would it not 
be possible for those who adopt this 
style of dress to see that the “shorts” 
come down to, and if possible, slightly 
cover the knee cap. In semi-foreign 
communities, such as we have at the 
coast, it probably does not matter 
so much, but surely for those who 
live up country, right in among the 
Chinese, it is a matter worth while 
naying attention to. One wonders 
how it must strike some of our 
Chinese brethren among whom from 
time immemorial this has been the 
dress of a coolie. I have seen a few 
whose “shorts” remind one of bath- 
ing pants, or a highlander who had 
forgotten to put on his kilt!! 
Yours very truly, 
HoPE MONCRIEFF. 


Above Fundamentalism or 


Modernism. | 


To the Editor, 
The Chinese Recorder 


DEAR Sm: —Many of your readers 


must have been shocked on perusal 


of Mr. Spohr’s letter in the Septem- 
ber, 1934, issue, page 588, and 
rejoiced that he was moved to write 
the second. 

Without any wish to answer these 
letters, may I try to express a point 


of view which is less vocal than that 


of Mr. Spohr, but which is, I be- 
lieve, in the minds of many at the 
present time. It has enabled us to 


give ourselves whole-heartedly to 


Jesus Christ; it also enables us to 
get a better hearing for the Master 
from men and women alive to the 
knowledge and changes of this day. 

This point of view is above the 
controversy, modernism versus funda- 


usually for something unattractive 
because untrue. It is as futile (un- 
scientific, if you like) to go about 
proclaiming disbelief in the Virgin 
Birth or the miraculous element in 
the gospels, as it is to proclaim the 
verbal inerrancy of the Scriptures 
or the factual value of the Apocaly- 
pse. The impression Jesus Christ 
has made on our  lives—through 
those we loved, through those who 
preached Him, through the gospels— 
was so profound that we gladly en- 
listed as His men. Not only so, the 
experience of what He has done for 
us ourselves—in our sinfulness, in 
our private communion with Him, in 
our best moments—has confirmed us 


in our discipleship zit has made as 


glad to join with all those who, from 
the New Testament onwards, have 
loved and served Him best, and in 
the deepest adoration. With such a 
sense of the greatness and love of 
God in Christ Jesus, we cannot stop 
short of ascribing the highest praise, 
the profoundest title to Him, 
Modernism falls short of it, and 
fundamentalism is by comparison 
unreal, doctrinaire, ungracious, 


This point of view may be arti- 
culated a little as regards the Bible. 
For all who know anything about 
how the Bible came together, and 
how it was transmitted, for all those 
who read thoughtfully what we at 
present have between its covers, 
fundamentalism is a dead issue, At 
the same time, for all those who are 


committed to Jesus Christ in the way | 


we have tried to express, modernism 
is superficial. The Bible is for us 
in very truth the living Word. It 
is the record of God’s utterance to 
man in the past: in that sense, it 


“eontains” the Word of God. But it 


is more; the devout reading of it is 
the occasion: for God’s utterance to 
man today; in that sense, it “is” 
the Word of God. 

Mr. Spohr quotes Adolf Schlatter, 
and the reference gate rise to this 


letter. As a student in Tübingen 1 


came under his influence, and havo 
been grateful to God from the day 
I read Hülfe in Bibelnot, until 
now. The memory of the old man 
preaching his last sermon in the 
Stiftskirche, before a great congre- 
gation, will always abide, And what 
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did he teach? Beginning as a funda- 
‘mentalist evangelical, he passed 


through all the critical“ movement, 
as Professor of New Testament con- 
scientiously mastering it all, and at 
the end he remained—evangelical. 
The result of criticism for the de- 
voted person, he taught us, is to 
enable him to catch more clearly the 
authentic accents of the vpice of 
God. The Word is not lost; it is 
not obscured; it is clarified. In my 
own poor experience I thankfully 
the same thing. 
Yours sincerely, 
F. G. HEALEY. 


“A Link With N estorianism” 

To the Editor, 

The Chinese Recorder : 
DEAR Sir:—On hearing that my 
friend Mr. Donnithorne had written 
an article with the above title, I 
sent at once for two copies of The 
Recorder for May. These have now 
come, and I confess to a little dis- 
appointment that Mr. Donnithorne 
was not able to get help from more 
competent native scholars. May I 
mention a few points? First, the 
inscription on the frontispiece :3 
quite clear, except where the surface 
of the stone is gone. It says that 
on a day (probably 27 December) in 
1467 the governor of the Chou,—ch’ai 
and others recorded that BN Fang 
Kuan, a Minister of State in the 
T’ang, on his removal from his for- 
mer appointment and transference to 
be governor of Han Chou, set up 
a stone which is now called Duke 
Fang’s Stone. Then follow the un- 


The Chinese Recorder 


explained names of ‘the 


[November 


Judge” 
Wang Ying and the “li-mu” Hsi 
Ning. 

There can be no question that the 
man is Fang Kuan, and not Fang 
Hsüan-ling (who had to introduce 
the Nestorian mission of 635 on its 
first arrival). Fang Kuan seems to 
have been born in 697; he was ap. 
pointed governor of Han Chou in 
September or October, 760, and died 
on 15 September, 763 (cf. Chiu T’ang 
shu c.111 fol.4). Fang Hsiian-ling, 
T'ai Tsung’s very famous minister, 
is said to have been born in 578 and 
to have died in 648. 

On p.308 Mr. Donnithorne quotes 
a few words of the Nestorian Tablet, 
but here again he has been misled. 
The events to which the passage 
refers took place when Fang Kuan 
was a baby; and “Eastern Cheo“ 
(Tung Chou) is surely Ho-nan and 
not Han Chou in Ssii-ch’uan. 

I venture to differ from the state- 
ment that the “Nestorian Tablet 
seems to imply” that Fang Hsiian- 
ling “became a Christian,” and if 
he did so, it would have nothing to 
do with this stone. Finally, the real 
interest of the article is what it says 
about the altar and worship of Fang 
Kuan. Oral traditions of events 
which took place in the eighth cen- 
tury are apt to need careful sifting 
and corroboration, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Donnithorne will be 
able to find in local topographies or 
elsewhere more exact information on 
this most interesting point. 

Yours very. truly, 
A. C. MOULE. 


Summer Conferences 
MAKING SUMMER CONFERENCES PRACTICAL | 


In acrordance with your request for information regarding, “What has 
gone on at the Summer Conferences,” let me put into writing a few emphases 
and trends which were apparent in certain of this year’s summer conferences. 
To some extent these emphases and trends are evident throughout the country, 
although my own contact has been closest with two East China Conferences,— 
the College Conference and the Middle School Girls’ Conference. 


The student executives of summer conferences who met in Shanghai last 
winter suggested the following emphasis for conference themes throughout the 
eountry, “Doing” () as the general theme, with the two sub-topics “Know 
the Present Age, (93 ®) and “Self-Discipline (6 K). Naturally local con- 
ference planning committees made modifications in this theme according to the 
needs and interests of their particular student groups. Nevertheless one glance 
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ge” down the list of themes for the whole * shows that conferences “went 
isi rural“ this year. 


The East China College Conference held at Wusih focussed its program 


the conference, effort was directed toward making the conference “practical.” 
Students are growing impatient with conferences of the traditional lecture- 
discussion type, demanding instead that more time be spent in “doing.” 


The committee had hoped to hold the conferencé in a rural center, but for 
many reasons it seemed impractical, if not impossible, to descend upon a village 
for ten days with a group of forty students of varying degrees of interest and 
adaptability to rural life. One rural service center staff, in fact, advised against 
this kind of student “invasion” in the midst of its. regular program of work; 
er, advice for which one can easily understand the reasons, but which leaves summer 
nd conference planning committees still searching for conference sites which are 

not too far removed from the problems students are concerned about. The 
tes Hopei and North Fukien summer conferences had also hoped to go into villages 
et, to hold their conferences but they, too, found it impossible to carry out these 
ed. desires. Perhaps in the future experimentation with conference technique and 
ge method will bring forth a new type of conference whereby students can live 
an and work in the actual setting of the people and problems they want to “under- 
stand“ (2 A) and serve. 


nd Consequently the East China College Conference met in the College of Mass 

Education at Wusih. Several members of the faculty of this college gave 
e. leadership help. Other workers who have had, or are having, actual experience 
let in rural work were also present. In addition the conference undertook a road 


if labor of road construction. 


al One summer conference leader summed up the Wusih Conference experience 
v3 in this way. The students are aware that rural reconstruction is basic to the 


social reconstruction of China. They realize that those who hope to do rural 
ts work must have a clear understanding of rural problems and their fundamental 
* causes: —economie, social, etc. Students who plan to work in villages must 
have thorough preparation and training. Furthermore, to be able to adjust to 
re and endure life in the country, students must exercise strict personal discipline 
ye in training for this task. Students feel, also, that the enrichment of religious 
rr and spiritual life is very important for a good worker, and realize that religion 
n is a potent source of power in social reconstruction. In short, students want 
to do something instead of just talk! 


On the whole, this leader continues to say, that student thought at the 
| conference had not yet grasped the full significance of the fact that rural work 
of the kind which would bring about a basic social and economic reconstruction 
of the country must needs be revolutionary in character. A small number of 
thoughtful students seem to realize the necessity for social revolution, but on 
the whole students are still following the traditional hope that the experience 
of personal religion e rr throughout society will bring about a new 
social order. 


; In both of the East China conferences, students requested more had for 
religious discussions. In the Middle School Girls’ Conference this was a direct 
reaction to Dr. Sung’s presence in Hangrhow and to the influence of the Oxford 


ently students do not yet count as religious values the creative character-educa- 
tion expériences inherent in the conference method. Student initiative and 
student participation are the outstanding characteristics of summer conferences 
in recent years. Students themselves are creating the conference program from 
day to day, gaining new experiences at every turn, discarding old attitudes for 
new ones, reaching out to wider thoughts and grasping the more significant 
challenges of the changing social order; yet they do not seem to consider these 
experiences: as having religious values. | 


on “Rural Reconstruction.” In preparation, as well as in the execution of 


— 


n- building project in which several hours every day were spent in the manual 


Group Movement as it had touched homes of delegates from Shanghai. Appar- 
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The East China Middle School Girls’ Conference was a definite experiment 
in program set-up and technique, in which features of camp life and conference Ca 
method were combined in a “camp-conference.” The life of the conference 
centered around “living groups” of six or seven students with a college student 
or recent college graduate as counsellor. The program frame-work consisted 
of “problem discussion groups” and “interest groups.” Although the extreme 
heat and drought as well as the physical limitations of equipment and facilities, 
curtailed some of the “camp” features, nevertheless, this year’s experiment has 
convinced both students and leaders that a “camp-conference” meets the needs 
of adolescent girls far more adequately at their level of life and stage of 
development than the conference set-up used for college students and adults. 


Already there is perceptible in different parts of the country a distinc: 
desire for more camps, rather than conferences, for junior middle school girls. 
Experiments at the Kuliang Camp near Foochow, in Hongkong, in Shansi, and 
other places confirm workers with adolescent girls in the conviction that the 
number of camps for younger adolescent girls should be increased. 


These paragraphs do not give all of the thought trends in these conferences. 
Nevertheless the tendencies described are significant. I believe a new type of 
summer conference for older students is developing and that the trend toward 
camps for the younger adolescent students is growing. Talitha A. Gerlach. 


CONFERENCE OF YOUTH WORKERS © 


This Conference (Wusih, July 25-Aug. 1), although held under the auspices 
of one Church, (The Church of Christ in China) is probably the most repres- 
entative conference of church workers with young people ever held in China. It 
was truly national in scope, having representatives from Manchuria to Hainan 
and from Shanghai to Szechwan. There was a good representation of both men 
and women, pastors and teachers and students, with some of the best workers th 
in both urban and rural centers. Several delegates and leaders from other 
churches shared in the fellowship of the Conference on an equal basis. The 
Christian Associations were well represented, and the life of the conference was fu 
greatly enriched by the contribution of leaders of the Student Christian Move- m. 
ment who were there in force. More than eighty delegates were registered, ac 
every one of them making a real contribution of experience and ideas. H 


The program was one of the fullest experienced by most of the delegates. 
Beginning at six o’clock in the morning, there was scarcely time for meals till th 


lights were out at ten in the evening. The morning watch, flag raising, calis- su 
thenics, discussion groups, lectures, road building, etc. were the daily program, we 
while one afternoon picnic and one afternoon for sightseeing gave variety. of 
Major consideration was given to such problems as “A Central Faith for on 


Young People To-day,” and “Rural and City Church Programs for Young W 
People.“ Informative and inspiring lectures by such leaders of young people 
as Dr. V. T. Wu, Dr. T. Z. Koo, W. T. Tao, and many others of like calibre, 


helped to make the delegates forget the heat. 

This conference broke new ground in the following respects. It was an fa 
epoch-making gathering of church leaders and student — on the basis of on 
definite church-centric programs. sk 


It was an advance over most church conferences in the direction ‘of dis- 
ciplined life together as a group. The students present made a major con- ev 


tribution, keeping the conference up to schedule, etc. 144 

Living was simple and comparatively hard,“ being topped off by real m 
physical labor. This reflected an ideal of those managing the conference, 4 ac 
limited budget, and the spirit of the Provincial College of Education whose ar 
guests we were. to 

That such a conference could be held in a government school is something of 
new under the sun, and that there was mutual appreciation between the con- by 


ference delegates and the authorities of the school is wholesome. * of the pe 
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delegates got a new vision of what fine work is being done by some of the 
government agencies, while some of the Administrative Staff of the Provincial 
College fully appreciated the significant possibilities of patriotic service on the 
part of the Christian group. 7 


THE FIRST SHANSI GIRLS’ CAMP 
Taiku, June 30—July 9, 1934. 


“Climbing Jacob's Ladder—Every round goes higher and higher“ might 
well have been the camp song for this year for the camp site was a charming 
old temple built right up the side of a hill. Not a single little camper but 
ct suffered from stiff muscles those first few days but all were very sporting about 
it and found more than adequate compensation for all the aches in the happy 
nd companionship of the other campers and in the beautiful views to be had from 
he their lofty abode. One of the most attractive features of the camp site was the 

great court-yard just inside the gate-way which was shaded by fine old trees. 
Bs, No matter how hot the day, there was always a group of girls ready for a 
of strenuous game of volley-ball there during the morning recreation hour. Just 
rd across the country road which ran past the temple was a lovely pool with a 
little bridge across and in the center a “t’ing tzu”. The pool was fed by-a 
wonderful mountain spring that gushed out of a dragon’s mouth at the foot 
of the retaining wall. One of the chief sports of the leaders, at least, was 
scrambling down the inside of this wall and filling thermos bottles and tea-pots 
with that marvelous water which could be drunk without boiling! 


Forty-seven campers were enrolled at “San Fo Ssu”—six of whom were 
leaders—and they came from Fenchow, Taiku and Taiyuan. The largest group 
in attendance was from Taiyuan, ö because there is a much larger junior 
middle school group there from which to draw, and partiy because of the 
— support of the principal and faculty of the English Baptist School 

ere. 


Our Taiku friends who were hosts to the camp were splendid, giving cheer- 
fully and generously of their time and effort. And many were the demands 
made upon them! No report of our camp is therefore complete without an 
acknowledgement of all the courtesies received from the authorities of the Ming 


Hsien School and friends in the American Board Mission. | 


In planning the program the committee found most helpful the report of 
the meeting of the East China Girls’ Conference Committee. In line with their 
suggestions, the committee here tried to build an “activity” program which 
would not be too heavy and which would be adapted to the needs and interests 
of adolescent girls. Throughout all the planning, the committee drew heavily 
on the resources, in the way of material, to be had from the National Girls’ 
Work Department. : 


The morning worship services were always well attended and the girls took 
part happily in both the discussion and interest groups. In the former they 
were concerned with some of the practical problems which any girl student 
n faces—problems of friendship, of learning to work together and of spending 
f one’s money. In the interest groups they were delighted with acquiring new 

skills, such as hand-weaving, and book-binding. | 
* The music and drama groups each took responsibility for planning one 


* evening’s program. Although the drama group selected a “ready-made” play, 
“The Little Red Blouse,” it underwent no end of changes at their hands and 


=F 


much local color was injected into it. Who can ever forget the old gossip’s 
a account of the strange doings ‘of that queer lot of folk at Shen T’ou (our camp) 
and the shrieks of laughter which that tale evoked! And it was a real concert 
! to which we were treated one evening up in the t’ing tze, at the very tip-top 
y of our temple! For in addition to the songs and Chinese flute solos furnished 


: by members of the music group, Mr. Moyer and Miss Cheney gave a beautiful 
performance on the violin and flute. 
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The recreation, under the able direction of Miss Cheney, was genuinély 
successful. The morning hour of games in the shaded court-yard and the 
afternoon excursions all found enthusiastic patrons. Two of the excursions are 
particularly worthy of mention. The one led by Mr. Moyer to a newly dis. 
covered neolithic site was a thrilling experience to the large group of campers 
who went along. After a brief explanation of what probably could be found in 
the old hillside, the girls were soon digging gaily, intent on finding bits of old 
pottery dating back to the Shang and early Chou dynasties! (The place should 
be a veritable “gold mine’ to the archeologists when they get at it!) Another 
high point in the week’s excursions was the visit paid to Ch’uan T’ou where the 
Taiku delegates to both camps and the summer conference were hosts to all 
out-of-town delegates. | 


| Not a great number of addresses were included in the program but the 
three which were given were greatly appreciated by everyone. A truly ex- 
citing occasion was the surprise visit which Dr. H. H. K’ung paid to the camp 
and the address which he gave at that time. His sudden appearance on that 
last morning in camp was a delightful surprise. The visit of Mr. Chiang Wen 
Han and Mr. Quentin Pan when the former spoke on the camp theme, “The Quest 
for Wholeness of Life,” will long be remembered; and the Sunday morning 
address by Mr. Paul Reynolds on “Christ and China’s Youth” presented real 
food for thought for all campers who were genuinely concerned with such a 


This report would not portray an entirely true picture if it failed to indicate 

that there were difficulties as well as satisfactions along the way of this year’s 
camp committee! Trying to make the picturesque old temple really habitable 
for ten days proved to be no light task and the problem of leadership at times 
~ loomed very large indeed. There were moments of great disappointment, too, 
such as attended the resignation of the music director on the very eve of the 
opening of camp. Irene M. Dean. 


A STUDY OF SUMMER CONFERENCES, 1934. 
I. THEME:— 


Shansi—“Do” : Hopei— Faith and Life“ 
E. China — Do“ (Emphasis. C. China— Know“ 
Rural Problem.) i Honan— Present Day Needs and 

Shantung— How to Do” Youth.” 

Chengtu— Attention! Forward 

.  Kwangtung—“‘Do” March.” 

| cntor un ior 
Leaders College Iidile Middle T otal 

12 5 35 60 
VW 10 45 — — 55 
Snan tung 8 4 10 35 
0 26 30 75 5 136 
EEE 15 4 35 14 68 
14 81 — 107 
10 9 30 — 49 


III. SpecIAL EMPHASES AND PROJECTS:— 
Shansi—Rural Service. 
E. China—Manual work—road building; handicraft; cooperation. 
Shantung—None. 
Honan—None. 
Hopei— Road repairing; farmers’ social meeting. 
C. China — School program. 
Kwangtung— None. 
Chengtu— Rural service. | 
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IV. UNSATISFACTORY POINTS:—_ 


17. 
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Time too short — (Shansi). 
Discussion not effective—(Shansi). - 


Very little S.C.M. atmdsphere—(Shansi). 
Program too crowded—(Shansi, Hopei). 


No time for personal contact—(Shansi). | 
Leadets can’t stay through—(E. China, Chengtu?. 
Communication too easy—(E. China). 

Too hot—(E. China). 


Students not prompt—(E. China). 


No follow-up work—(E. China). 

Members too few—(Shantung). 

Attendance affected by military 1 Fukien). 

Very few college students—(C. China). 

Morning watch material not suitable (C. China). 

Music not very good — (C. China). 

Lack of leadership who can inspire intellectual and spiritual growth— 
(Kwangtung). 

Mixing-up of college and middle school students— (Kwangtung). 


V. SATISFACTORY PoINTs:— 


4. 


90 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


Intense religious e Hopei, 0. china). 
Deeper knowledge about rural problem — (Shansi, E. China, 
Cooperative spirit carried to the fullest extent (E. China, C. China, 


Kwangtung). 


Success in labor propects— (E. China). 


Students like to do manual work (E. China). 


Gay spirit in singing— (E. China, Hopei), 


(Note: They all used the “Students Song Book“) 


Good fellowship spirit — (Shantung, Kwangtung, Chengtu). 


Creation of new Christian student groups in schools (Shantung). 
carried to full extent — (E. China, Honan, 
ina 

Leaders stay through—(Hopei, C. China). 

‘Satisfactory results obtained by separating the college: one middle 
school students— (Hopei). 

Students serious in discussions,—(Hopei). 

Practical facing of school problems—(C. China). 

Clear up walls between boys and 0 


VI. FolLow-ur Work:— 
Shansi— Organized committee to be responsible for it. 


E. 


China—tTried but not successful. 


Shantung—New groups organized. 
Honan— Students organized to prepare for Winter Retreat and rural service. 
be Hopei—Discussion groups naturally became follow-up groups W a penal 


follow-up committee to look after the work. 


C. China—Urge students to carry back to schools. 
vn. MATERIALS 


VIII. 


Leaders prepared their materials Shansi, E. China, Shantung, 3 
Hopei, C. China, Kwangtung. 
Used materials sent from the national headquarters—C. China, Honan. 


OUTSTANDING POINTS:— 


Most of the conferénces had special projects, mainly along 8 
training and service lines. 

Most of the conferences were managed by the students themselyes; a 
good co-operative spirit was seen. , 

. Students emphasize “Do” rather than “Talk”. 

Special attention given to rural problems. L. M. Liu. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE IN CHENGTU 


The motive and general purpose of this gathering were sufficiently similar 
to gatherings in other parts of China under the auspices, or at least under 
the inspiration, of the Religious Education Fellowship to render it unnecessary 
to say anything under this heading here. These other gatherings, however, 
have usually had present one of the secretaries of the N.C.C. connected witn 
the Fellowship. Such assistance was not available in this remote province. It 
proved impossible, indeed, to go further afield than Chengtu for organizers and 
lecturers, though the sixty odd men and women who attended came from as far 
west as Yachow and as far east as Sehung. 3 


The date finally fixed for the Institute was from the 9th to the 27th of 
July, but even this date conflicted with other conferences and meetings and it 
was found that many primary schools would not be closing till near the end 
of that month. Right up to the opening date, therefore, it was not clear just 
who would be taking part. The program was necessarily highly adjustable. 
To a large extent the program for each day was arranged the evening before. 
As might be expected perhaps from such an arrangement the value of the 
conference steadily increased as its course progressed; but what was perhaps 
more surprising under such circumstances was the striking unity in emphasis 
and message. In the case of outside lecturers for instance, it was found that 
in spite of entire freedom in choice of subject and treatment they fitted remark- 
ably into the tone and scheme of the Institute as a whole. 


The Institute divided into four groups to study an outline of discussions 
selected from Sharman’s “Jesus in the Records.” At the end the secretaries 
of the groups reported the general conclusions of their respective groups and 
there proved to be a remarkable unity in the not too conventional interpretations. 
Space cannot be taken here to describe in any detail these conclusions, but for 
any who have read W. E. Wilson’s little book, Atonement and Non-Resistance,” 
(or his later and much larger work, The Problem of the Cross“), I may say 
that on that aspect the conclusions coincided very closely with the view developed 
there, and I may add that in other connections there was little sympathy with 
any priestly or legalistic interpretation of religion. The quest of a rational 
interpretation of a Christianity which should be a Religion of Life was one 
of the marked features of the Conference. 


The lectures (and demonstrations) by Huang Mien and F. L. Dickinson on 
certain more or less technical rural problems, particularly of agriculture, were 
a somewhat distinctive as well as greatly appreciated feature of the Conference. 
Mention, too, should be made of the practical and experimental work. This 
began with visits of groups to the neighbouring farmsteads, each group contain- 
ing those who would give special attention respectively to agricultural topics, 
to health, to teaching games to the children and to talking to the women. 
This work so far was on the lines of two recent student conferences, and some 
of the students who had been at these conferences gave some assistance. In 
this case, however, it was possible to follow up to some extent the friendly 
contacts thus formed. Groups of small children were first gathered in to attend 
_a demonstration Sunday school, and then some of the older children—for several 
days as many as seventy children from the farms around the West China Union 
University (within whose precincts the Institute was held) came in to these 
classes. A little later a group of adult farmers was persuaded to come every 
evening for a kind of introductory Literacy Class, which it is hoped that groups 
from the University will follow up during the coming winter. 


A bye-product of the institute was the printing of a collection of hymns 
and songs selected by vote of all who attended from amongst those sung at the 
Conference. Most of those selected were Chinese hymns set to Chinese tunes 
from T. C. Chao’s “Hymns for the People,“ but there were also one or two popular 
rural songs such as The Song of the Hoe,“ two or three kingergarten songs, 
and a few of the cheery evangelical type of hymn set to jazzy western tunes. 


At the end of the conference a rural pastor speaking to one of the leaders 


of the Institute confessed that he had been very slack in his work for some years, 
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put would go back to his station with a new determination to exert himself for 


his fellowmen and with some ideas as to how to set about doing so. I think it 


is not too much to say that this is quite typical of the effect of the Conference | 


on those who attended and is more than enough to justify the time, expense 
and effort involved. L. Tomkinson. 4, | 


\ 


KULING DISCUSSION CLASS 


The 1934 season of the Kuling Discussion Class closed on August 26th. 
The Class is conducted as the Adult Department of the South End Sunday 
School of the Union Church, and its fellowship consists of missionaries of 
almost as many missions as are represented on the mountain. The theme for 
this year was “The Christian Message for Today,” discussed under five heads, 
eg Rev. Paul G. Hayes, Methodist Mission, Wuhu, as discussion leader for 
the series. 7 


The course opened with a paper on the “Christian Message about God, 
presented by Rev. A. A. Conibear, English Methodist Mission, Ningpo. He 
referred to the diminishing sense of the reality of God in some sections of the 


Church and suggested some causes for the same. Then he pointed the way 


out as being forward with Jesus Christ in whose face we discover the knowledge 
of the glory of God. In the experience of those present we discovered several 
pathways to this knowledge of God, all complimentary, not antagonistic, 


Rev. F. P. Jones, University of Nanking, sketched the history of the 
“Christian Message about Christ” through the centuries, and emphasized three 
interpretations which have particular value for our time; Christ as Revelation 
of God, as Living Reality, and as Source of Power. The discussion could not 
be confined to these important emphases, but eventually came back to them as 
unifying concepts for Christians who hold diverse attitudes toward critical 
questions. 


The approach of Rev. S. Withers Green, Griffith John School, Hankow, to 
the “Christian Message of Personal Salvation,“ was analytical rather than 
historical, He defined salvation as the integration of personality, by which 


one comes into harmony with himself, with his fellows, and with God as made 


known in Christ. The relation of the death of Christ to salvation thus defined 
was brought out in the discussion; namely, that it stands symbolically for a 
2 eT in which the life, the death, and even the resurrection of Christ 
are included. : 


Bishop A. A. Gilman, American Church Mission, Wuchang, discussed the 
“Christian Message of Social Salvation.” After an analysis of other inter- 
pretations of the Gospel, the class concluded that the fabric of the Gospel was 
both warp and woof; that it consisted both of individual piety and of social 
idealism, woven into an inseparable whole. Considerable attention was given 
to the complex nature of the social structure which must be understood by 
Christian workers before it can be transformed by their Gospel. 


These series closed with consideration of a special social problem, ‘that of 


the Relation of Church and State. Rev. W. Plummer Mills, Presbyterian Mission, 


Nanking, sketched the historical conflict between the two and presented some 
present-day issues in this connection;—temperance, education, marriage law, 
war, nationalism. Our responsibility both to define and to proclaim the 
application of the Gospel to all public and international questions was basic 
in this discussion. | 

In this series of papers on the Christian Message there was frequent 
reference to that subject as presented in the Reports of the Jerusalem Conference 
and of the Laymen. There was also considerable reference to the Barthian 
Theology and to the Oxford 7 Group Movement. Considerable direction to group 
thinking was furnished by such recent volumes as Prof. A. G. Baker’s Christian 


Missions and a New World Culture, Dr. C. C. Morrison’s The Social Gospel and 


the Christion Cultus, and Prof. Edwyn Bevan’s Christianity. 
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HoNAN YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUMMER CONFERENCE | 


This Conference (Aug. 14-23) with about sixty delegates in attendance is 
held annually under the auspices of the Honan Synod of the Church of Christ 
in China. Mr. T. C. Hu, General Secretary of the Chengchow Y.M.C.A. and 
Rev. Wm. Mitchell of the Canadian Chyrch Mission in Changte helped in 
carrying on this conference. 


The Conference was held in one of the beauty spots of China northwest of 
Hsinhsiang, at Pai Chuan, (H &) or the village of a hundred springs. The 
lovely clear water rising out of the earth, and the beautiful buildings and tea 
houses, some of which are said to go back to Chien Lung, make this place well 
worth a visit from any discriminating tourist. It is now occupied by a Provin- 
cial Rural Normal School which is working along very progressive ideas. The 
normal school authorities loaned the Conference the use of their buildings for 
the meetings. | | 


The delegates showed a wide variety of experience and training. There 
were a few college students, with some middle school students, (largely junior 
middle school), quite a group of nurses in training, and young people no longer 
in school: The age limits were for the most part from fifteen to twenty-five, 


with a dozen or so who were older friends of young people. Most of them were 


not more than ten years older than the twenty-five year limit, and they included 
teachers, doctors, pastors, and lay church leaders. . 


This conference gave special attention to literacy and the promotion of the 
cooperative movement, and not only listened to lectures, but discussed ways and 
means of actually starting co-operative societies in churches, schools, and hos- 
pitals, in the belief that this is not only desperately needed in rural Honan but 
2 one effective method of expressing Christian principles in the economic life 
of man. 


Work and Workers 


Dr. D. Willard Lyon Retires from Later another order was issued stat- 
China:—On Saturday, September 29, ing that next summer college 
1934, Dr. and Mrs. D. Willard Lyon students would not be required to 
left for the United States on the attend such camps. 


President Pierce. During recent Missionaries of India and China 
months Dr. Lyon has been devoting | Cooperate for Border Tribes: — The 
much of his time to fostering pro- | Wa, an interesting race of aborigines 
_ jects connected with the Literature | whose country straddles the border- 
Promotion Fund. He has spent con- lands of Burma and Yunnan Pro- 
siderable time, also, in studying the vince, China, will soon have Catholic 
present needs involved in the training missionaries living among them. 
of missionaries. Dr. Lyon is probably | priests of the Sacred Heart of 


retiring from China for good. He Batharram, in charge of the Mission 
will be greatly missed. The good of Tali, in Yunnan Province and the 
wishes of many friends go with him. Milan Missionaries of Kengtung are 

Chinese Students and Military | cooperating for their conversion. The 
Training:—The Ministry of War. Wa are well known to ethnologists, 


issued an order that all college much having been written about them 
students should go to military camps by the early explorers of Burma, 
during the summer. The Ministry | some of whom alleged that they were 


of Education challenged this order. head-hunters. Fides Service, July 
With a view to avoiding rescinding 14, 1934. : 


the order it was sent out to arrive Politics in Europe and Mission 
just after the students had dis- Work in China:—A recent letter 
banded for the summer. In con- from the Rev. J. H. Gotteberg refers 


sequence they did not go to camp. very briefly to the present attitude 
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towards mission work in Europe. 
“The Russian situation,” he says, is 
well known and the German situation 
is such that we don't know what is 
going to happen. 

. “So far as I know the banden 
in theological thinking have not so 
far affected: mission work. The at- 
titude towards mission work is the 
same as before. Among real Chris- 
tians the interest is growing. 
European Missions have suffered 
from the depression but not so much 
as some of us feared. Here in 
Norway the situation is at present 
more hopeful. As far as I know 
there are not taking place any 
changes in the mission work of 
European societies with eed to 
China.” 


Visits Between Chinese 
ese Christians: — During August, a 
small group of Japanese younger 
Christians visited Peiping. This 
visit was very fruitful for them. 
They returned filled with a deeper 
appreciation of the problems which 
Chinese Christians are facing be- 
cause of the advance of the Japanese 
army. They are eager to do all that 
thev can to cooperate in a fuller 
and genuine fellowship between 
themselves and Chinese Christians. 


They are sharing their experiences 


and impressions with a wide circle 
of their countrymen. Unfortunately 
one member of the partv, Mr. 
Yamamoto, had to remain behind in 
Peiving because of an attack of 
tvphoid fever .... Fifteen Chinese 
Christian educators also went. to 
Japan to observe and studv con- 
ditions there. They made a favour- 
able impression in Japan, not only 
Japanese Christians but many non- 
Christian Javanese being eager to 
facilitate their visit and to cultivate 
a deeper friendshiv between both the 
Christian communions concerned and 
the common cultural values that the 
J 2 and Chinese possess toge- 
r. 


China Inland Mission Goes For- 
ward :—Under the title “In Season, 
Out of Season” the work of the 
mission for 1933 is reported and 
analyzed in an interesting manner. 
Advance along several lines is 


registered. This is true even though 
it is noted that political conditions 
for the year were most inopportune 


| 


are ineluded. 
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for the advance of the Genel % At 


the end of the year in Szechwan, 
for instance, “only seven out of 
twenty-one missions could safely be 
occupied, while six were actually in 
the hands of the Communists.” It 
seemed likely} however, that most of 


these mission centres, except one, 


would be reoccupied early in 1934. 
More new centres were opened this 
year. than in any previous one. 


Nineteen cities in nine provinces were 


thus occupied and several other. cities 
became centres of evangelism. Un- 
reached towns and villages are also 


constantly being entered. Hospitals, 


likewise, recorded more sufferers 
relieved than in any previous year- 
1933 inpatients 
patients, or 42,000 if return visits 
Baptisms—7221— 
showed the largest number for any 
one year. 
recorded a decreased income in its 
own currency though a larger 
amount than usual was recelved in 
China itself. Remittances to workers 
in China were only seventh-eights of 
“normal.” Forty-nine new workers 
came, nineteen being men the rest 
women. The total number of mis- 
sionaries at the end of December 
31, 1933, was 1313 as compared with 
1326 at the end of 1932. In addition 
to these data there are many in- 
teresting stories of successes and 
difficulties. 


Missionary Called to Board 
Secretariat :—Dr. J. W. Decker, a 
missionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society formerly 
located in Ningpo and now resident 
in Hangchow, has been elected to 
succeed Dr. J. H. Franklin who re- 
signed as secretary of this Society 


to take up the Presidency of Crozer 


Seminary. With this accession to 
their staff all the major secretaries 
of this Society, except the Treasurer, 
will be men who have actually 
served as missionaries in 
mission field. 
reponsible for the work in China, 
Japan and the Philippines. Dr. 
Franklin had in addition the work 
in Europe but this has been placed 
on the shoulders of another secretary. 
This Board is inaugurating a new 
policy which it will be Dr. Decker’s 
task to work out. In accordance 
with this policy Dr. Decker will plan 
to spend at least half his time in 


and 15,000 out- 


Each contributing country 


some 
Dr. Decker will de 
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by Rev. C. H. Patterson, who gave 


Bulletin: some found it inspiring and 
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the Orient, probably with head- 
quarters in Shanghai. This policy 
is in lieu of the former one of oc- 
casional visits by secretaries con- 
cerned and looks to maintaining a 
closer relation between the Board and 
the work. In the immediate future 
Dr. Decker plans to visit the missions 
of this Board in Kwantung, Japan 
and the Philippines. He expects to 
return to the United States in April, 
1935. Dr. Decker is one of those 
missionaries who are truly “states- 
manlike.” We regret to lose him 
even in part. We congratulate the 
Board on securing so well qualified 
a missionary to carry on its work. 


Bible Union Meets on Kuling:— 
According to a long-standing custom, 
the members of the Bible Union of 
China who spend the summer on 
Kuling, held an annual meeting in 
the Kuling Church, August 29th, 
1934. Rev. James R. Graham, Sr. 
presided and spoke briefly on the 
history and present status of the 
organization which now includes from 
one to two thousand members. The 
address of the morning was delivered 


a Biblical exposition on familiarity 
with the Word of God. The Union 
was formed in 1920 under the in- 
spiration of Dr. Griffith Thomas. It 
Was emphasized that the Union is 2 
fellowship of missionaries who thus 
desire to witness to their confidence 
in the Bible as the Word of God and 
that it is not “a fighting organiza- 
tion. 


The question of how to enlist the 
membership of the many missionaries 
with similar views who remain with- 
out the organization was discussed. 
Some thought that Chinese Bible- 
lovers should be brought into the 
Union; others that they should form 
their own organization. Diverse 
views were expressed with regard to 
the value of the official Bible Union 


helpful; one said it was weak and 
insipid; all agreed that it did not yet | 
occupy with the conservative group | 
the place of leadership which the 
Chinese Recorder is continuing to | 
hold in the Christian Movement 
generally. 

From American Presby- | 
hantung Mission Report:— | 
From the 1934 Report of this 


contrary to our Christian convictions, 


reaching some 23,000 people thereby. 


[November 1 


mission we cull a number of interest. 
ing items. It was voted that possible 
reductions in missionary personnel 
be carried out on the basis of health, 
effectiveness of service as revealed 
by pre-furlough questionnaires, and 
honorable retirement at the age of 
sixty-five. It was left to the Board 
to make any necessary reductions 
upon the basis of these principles, 
The mission felt that it could no 
longer reserve $500 formerly voted 
towards the salary of a secretary 
for the Shantung Christian Educa. 
tional Association. Station groups 
were urged to “take no action, either 
officially or by common consent, 
which might be interpreted by any 
one as being disloyal to the Board 
and the General Assembly’s recent 
specific directions.” The following 
strong resolution on military train- 
ing was passed. “We believe that 
the time has come for us to go on 
record to the effect that we strongly 
disapprove of military training in 
our mission schools because it is 


S535 “4d 


injurious to the best interests of the 
Christian Church and _ inconsistent 
with the ptirpose for which mission 
institutions were founded.” All re- 
ports presented showed a larg? 
number attending Bible classes, a 
vast increase in individual voluntecr 
work and encouraging progress in 
self-support. Tsinan, for instance, 
reported fifty Bible classes. Fifty- 
four volunteer bands, three to five 
members each, were organized in the 
ichow field. Forty factories ir 
Chefoo were visited reaching thereby 
some 2500 women and girls. Two 
preaching bands visited 355 villages 


As to self-support Tengchow reports 
100 percent increase in pledges; 
Tenghsien 40 percent; while in 
Weihsien gifts went from $8,000 in 
1932 to $12,000 in 1933, all the 
pastors except four being in charge 
of self-supporting churches. Self. 
support was made possible in some 
cases by pastors taking a much 
reduced salary. Church membership 
has grown also. Cheeloo University, 
it was reported, is still uncertain 
about the presidency and finds its 
finances strained. Scholastic work 
has, however, gone forward quietly 
and the religious life shows a better 
spirit. Popular education work still 
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goes forward. The North China 
Theological Seminary has graduated 
224 men and the Women’s Bible 
Seminary sixty-eight women, The 
yearly average of men students is 
now 100 and of women students 
thirty-five. 

Indigenous’ Support of University 
of Nanking: — The Farmers’ Bank of 
Four Provinces (Hupeh, 
Kiangsi and Anhwei) has approved 
an appropriation of $100,000 (yuan) 
for an economic survey by the Col- 


lege of Agriculture and Forestry of 
these provinces with special re- 


ference to marketing, the present 


methods of financing the farmers, — 


the landlord tenant relationships, and 
the classification of land according to 
productivity. The Farmers’ Bank 
was organized by General Chiang 
Kai-shek for the purpose of assisting 


the farmers financially through co- | 


operatives and in other ways. The 
survey is to cover a two-year period 
and payments will be made quarter- 
ly. The National Government has 
made an appropriation of $100,000 
(yuan) in government bonds toward 
the total of $300,000 (yuan) it had 


promised several years ago for a 


library and its equipment and up- 
keep at the University. The National 
Economie Council—a committee of 
the government with special respon- 
sibility for economic planning and 
development,—has paid $10,000 
(yuan) for the training of a special 
nine-month class of fifty students in 
the cotton industry. The Shensi 
Provincial Government has paid 
$5,000 (yuan), part of a three-year 
grant of $15,000 (yuan), for the 
training of a special class of thirty 
students from that province; the 
China Foundation has appropriated 
$15,000 (yuan) for research in plant 
disease control and crop improve- 
ment. The National Government, on 
the recommendation of the Ministry 
of Industries, has authorized a grant- 
in-aid of $30,000 (yuan) to the 
University for the College of Arts 
and Science. 


The first five appropriations are 
for capital improvement and special 
courses; the last, both for equip- 
ment and special courses and for the 
current budget. An encouraging 
factor is the receiving of cash and 


pledges of $260,000 (yuan)—more . 


Honan, 


bring encouragement to the 
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than a quarter of a million dollars 
(Chinese)—in China during the past 
year, and these gifts and pledges 

adminis- 


tration of the University and are a 
visible index, of the progress being 
made in securing indigenous support. 
Marriage Problems”:—The fol- 
lowing is a letter published in 
C. H. S. K. H., October, 1934. It was 


written to the Bishop of North China 
by Bishop Holden of Szechwan. We 


reproduce it because of its bearing 
on a still unsolved problem. | 


“During the meetings of the last 
General Synod you addressed us in 
a circular letter on the subject of 
our practice in difficult marriage 
questions. In Szechwan as in 
Kwangsi-Hunan I have found this 
matter most unsatisfactory, but like 
you and most of my brethren I am 
perplexed as to how to deal with it 
when the Church is so very small in 


numbers and in the midst of a non- 


Christian community. 


“With regard to divorce, I have 
not in this diocese had any case to 
deal with as yet. When such comes 
to my notice I shall do as I did in 
Kwangsi-Hunan and observe the 
Canon on this subject as promulgated 


| by the General Synod of 1931. 


“In respect of marriage with non- 
Christians, although this is a very 
large diocese and I have been at 
work here only a few months, and 
so ought not to make too sweeping 
a judgment, my general impression 
is that the standard is not very high, 
and that a marriage between Chris- 
tians is almost the exception rather 
than the rule; and this one avers 
as the result of constant inquiry. 
There is amongst the Diocesan Re- 
gulations one to the effect that 
‘parents may not betroth their 
children to those outside the Church.’ 
Searcely one betrothal of which I 
have heard, and not one of any of 
the marriages, has been one where 
both parties have been Christians. 
I do not think there is general dis- 
regard of the Regulation by the 
clergy themselves, but certainly there 
are cases known to me where even 
children of clergy have been both 
betrothed and married to non-Chris- 
tians. I think it will be good to do 


here as we did in Kwangsi-Hunan 
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and have the Marriage Regulations 


in simple form printed in large 
characters and put up in gach church. 
In spite of efforts on the part of 
missionaries, the Chinese Church 
does not appear anywhere to have 
taken this matter seriously; and the 
example of the first President of the 
Chinese Republic and the present 

Military leader of the nation, both 
Christians, has ‘done most serious 
injury. Es. 

“Inthe case of irregular unions 


| I think if we are courageous enough 


we can exercise suitable discipline, 
but the betrothal and marriage of 
Christians and non-Christians are 
net so easily dealt with, especially 
when it sometimes happens that in 
spite of genuine efforts it is im- 
pessible to find a suitable partner 
for the boy or girl. There is a use- 
ful’ Regulation in this diocese which 
reads: A representative of each 
Church should keep a register of the 
names and ages of the children in 
the Ss not yet betrothed, and 
let the neighbouring Churches know 
about it’ (sie); but I have not heard 
of. this being carried out. It is in 
this that I should value help and 
guidance,” 

“Fhe Cooperative Movement in 
China :—In the China Critic, Septem- 
her 20, 1934 Mr. V. S. Djang outlines 
in an ‘interesting manner the growth 
and future of the cooperative move- 
ment. Developing this movement has 
been one of the major activities of 
the China International Famine 
Relief Commission. This article 
shows how famine relief has been 
turned into enterprises that are 
rehabilitative and iook. towards 


permanent reconstruction. Two in- 
stances of this nature are * with 


in the artiele. 


In August 1933 flood caused great 
destruction of property over a wide 
area in western Shantung, southern 
Hopei and on both sides of the 
Yellow River in Honan. The Com- 
mission placed its services at the 
disposal of the National Government 
and offered to institute a program 
of farm rehabilitation. As the Gov- 
ernment’s emergency relief program 
did not include this type of relief 
the offer was warmly received. —— 
Government was, however, unable to 
give. financial assistance to this pro- 


November 


ject. The itself, there. 
fore, raised $160,000 (silver) for this 


permanent relief work. As a result 


in the affected area 213 mutual aid 
societies were formed and 8,680 
families helped to _ rebuild their 
homes and resume their agricultural 
work. Inasmuch as the mutual aid 
societies will become genuine co- 
operative aid societies, this was 3 
contribution to the permanent re. 
construction of this devastated re- 
gion. 


In addition the Commission sup- 
plied methods and personnel to the 
North China War District Relief 
Commission which was set up by the 
National Government to relieve the 
distress caused by the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities in northern Hopei and 
Chahar. It was proposed to set up 
mutual aid societies, distribute 
through them long term loans for 
productive purposes and on easy 
rates, and eventually turn these 
mutual aid societies into genuine co- 
operatives. The Government appro- 
priated $3,000,000 (silver) towards 
this program. Half of this sum was 
to be spent by the emergency method 
and half to help farmers resume 
their normal pursuits. The services 
of the Executive Secretary of the 
China International Famine Relief 
Commission was loaned to head up 
the rural rehabilitation side of this 
program. He took fifty-three trained 
workers from Hopei cooperatives and 
started the work of investigation and 
organization in thirty-one sien. 
“This was carried forward until 3.784 
societies had been formed with a 
membership of 179,491, and loans 
aggregating $1.435,243 had been 
made.” Out of these, also, will come 
true cooperatives. 


Cooperative societies have grown 
steadily during recent years, the 
article goes on to say. In FHopei, 
where the movement originated, the 
number of recognized societies has 
gone from 277 to 411 and their 
membership from 8,788 to 11,884. 
During the same period the amount 
of local canital increased from $30,- 
992.81 to $91,107.14. Loans from the 
C. I. F. R. C. inereased from 372 to 854 
and the amount loaned went from 
$172,273 (1930) to $390,504 (1933). 
The beginnings: of this cooperative 
movement have been introduced als0 
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into. Kiengsi,.. Anhwei,, and | 


Hupeh. 

Writing foe Youth 
„ in the June, 1994 issue oo 
the. Chinese page 399, 
mentioned the Fo 
prize Competition of the New History 
Society of New York The: subject: 
assigned. ig “How Can Youth Con- 
tribute. te the Realization of a 
Universal Religion?” Additional in- 
formation anent this contest having 
come to hand we publiah herewith 
that part thereof having to do with 
China. 


CONDITIONS. 
1. TIME | 


The Competition opens un 
August 1, 1934, and closes on 
March lat, 1935. Papers. 0 be 

_ received at the office of th of the New 
Society these 
ates 


2. ELIGIBILITY | 


The Competition is offered to 


the native-born of ASIA and of 
the Islands surrounding that 
Continent, actually living in 
Asia, regardless of academic 
affiliations or 
fications.. | 


3. AGE. 
Every voung man and woman 


up to the. age of thirty is |. 


invited to compete. 
4. STANDAND 


In judging the 3 un- 
trammeled vision will be sought, 
scientific spirituality of ideals, 
fundamentally liberal and 
modern conceptions, and univer-. 
sal principles—humanitarian as 
well as divine. The manuscript 
submitted will be measured less’ 
by the traditional standards of 
the Past, and more by the 
inherent sanity and virilitv of 
the plans offered—having direct 
and practical, as well as in 
snirational bearing. on the vro- 
blems. of the Present, with a 
view to the evolving of a 
brotherhood. of the nations in 
the Future. / 


5. MANUSCRIPTS 
Ahe Papers are not to 
exceed 2,000 words. 


| 
| 


read 
published. in 


_B—Papers are to be, exiginal 
Manuseripts, nat having been 
Societies, or 


magazines, journ 
ta, submit 


pon appearing on — title 


page and on 
page. 
E--If, in certain pa Asia, 
ing is * e, the 


uests 


History Society 
thors to: wilte ‘their 


easily: 


Baek of careful to this 
stances, lead te: 


certain in- 
disqualification. 
Copies of Each 
should be mailed 
direct to the Headquarters of 
the New History Society. It is 
absolutely necessary that the 
Office of the New History 


Soci receive COPIES 
of ALL 


Manuscripts, no matter 
are 


* 
@ 


G—Esch Manvseript is to be 
marked “Prize Competition.“ 

H—No Manuscript will be re- 
turned: therefore, it is suggested 
that authors keep copies in their 
possession. 


LANGUAGES: 


A—Papers written in English, 
French, Persian, Turkish 
Arabic, may be submitted with 


out translations. 

B—Papers written in Chinese 
ta be accompanied by English 
translation. 


“REGIONAL BOARD OF JU. D- 
GES” FOR CHINA 


A—A Regional. Board of 


ges is organized for China with 


the cooperation of Dr. D. F. 
Martin of the Department of 
Physics. and Mathematics, Fu- 
kien Christian University. The 
two members of this Board 
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(others to be added) are Dr. 1 “tthe Regional Board of Judges 
Wen Yung Ch'en and Dr. ö for Asiatic Competition 
Chiang Liu. The suggestion 18 Dr. Chiang Liu and Dr. Wen 
where they are familiar wit 
English, should write their | 
Papers in that language. | 
© however this is impossible. they | 13. PRIZE WINNERS | 
Should see to it that the Papers A—Announcement of the Prize 
are accompanied by textual Winners will be made in the 
English translation. = Summer of 1935. 
_. B—Competitors in China B—The Prize-Winning Manus- 
should submit two manuscripts cripts will first be published in 
to the Secretary of Regional “New History,” monthly organ 
Board of Judges, and at the of the New History Society, and 
same time, mail two additional] also in any other publications 
copies direct to the Head- that the N ew History Society 
euarters of the New History may deem advisable. 
* tary 14. ADDRESS | 
of the iety t r manus- 
eeripts are already in the hands ad addressed to: 
of the Secretary of the Chinese 
Board of Judges. International Asiatic e 
tion 
C—The Contestants in China | . 
should refer, for any and all 132 East 65th Street | 
to: New York, N. V., U. S. A. 
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2 Notes on Contributors 
Rev. F. R. Millican is a member of the American Presbyterian Mission, 


North. He is now on the staff of the Christian ann e * 
He arrived in China in 1907. 


Mr. Wang Ching-wei is the President of the Executive Yuan, National 
Government of China. The speech renroduced in this issue was given originally 


in Chinese and then translated for the Peoples’ Tribune. 


Pai Hsii is the well-known Buddhist ‘monk and leader of the more modern 


wing in Buddhism 


Rev. Karl Ludvig Reichelt D.D., is the Director of the Christian Mission to 
Buddhists formerly located in Nanking but now located near Kowloon, Hongkong. 
Dr. Reichelt arrived in China in 1903. 


Modern Leadership 
Special issue, Chinese Recorder, January, 1935. 


Studies of the needs, recruiting and training of Christian leaders are now 
going on in China. Concentration on such issues is apt to cause us to overlook 


the existence and activity of China's Modern Leadership.” To offset this 


tendency the Chinese Recorder is devoting its January, 1935, issue to certain 
aspects of the modern leadership that is already in the field. All the articles in 
this issue will be written by Chinese—men and women—who are themselves in 
positions of leadership. The articles will deal with various aspects of this 


modern leadership. if extra copies of this ial issue de i ed rite to 
— Eulitor spee sue are desir wr 
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SOME OF THOSE THAT ARE BRUISED 


MAN Moro TRUCKS, SHANGHAI. 
Loads are balanced to puller’s strength so that they can be 
moved on the level. But pulling up the incline of a bridge, as 
in these pictures, is a terrific strain; going down the incline on 
the other side the load frequently runs away. 
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